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Thursday, May 3 


When will the papers quit coming? I had a 12-page 
Folklore paper and an exam in Eastern European politics 
today, but I couldn’t seem to concentrate on either. 
There’s a point you hit when you realize that the final 
exam will take place—prepared or not. So at the ‘‘two- 
hour warning” phase, I finally started studying. 

People keep telling me, ‘‘You’re a senior. What does it 
matter?’’ But I figure if you’re going to spend the time 
taking the test, you might as well do the best you can. But 
there’s no need to go overboard. 


Friday, May 4 


In the home stretch now. One last paper—this one will 
be 23 pages. They’re not letting me get away easy. I’ve got 
until 8 p.m. tonight to turn it in. You can’t do it early, 
because you’ve got so much other stuff to do. So at the 
last minute, you gather together paper and correction tape 
and you type...and type...and type... 

This paper is tougher than it should be, because I began 
my day with my head throbbing. In spite of the unfinished 
paper, last night I went out with some friends who were 


returning home to Florida this morning. Exam? What 
exam? 

We’d started at Swensen’s for some examination ice 
cream—ice cream you eat to make up for the time you lost 
sitting through exams—then we hit Odd’s Cafe and cele- 
brated happy hour with a collection of underclassmen 
whose immediate future remains at GW. Then to the 
Rat—excuse me, ‘‘George’s’’—for a final beer, but the 
doors were locked. A sure sign of summer. 

In the pelting rain, the Gang of Five headed for the Red 
Lion, recently refurbished and reopened, where we drank 
too much beer. 

We didn’t stop there. On to the traditional late night 
gourmet, Mr. Henry’s, where we sipped beer, listened to 
folk music, then crossed the street to the 21st Amendment 
and danced (which I’ve heard is a punishable crime for 
seniors). 

That’s why my head felt like a pressed ham this morn- 
ing. But aspirins and I managed to finish most of the 
paper in time for the senior reception tonight in that bas- 
tion of late night meetings and vending machines—the 
Marvin Center. 

Many faculty members and university administrators 
are there—perhaps they outnumber the students. It’s 
good to chat with a few old administration chums and 
meet some new ones, although I probably won’t be seeing 
any of them too often now. Still, I feel it’s my duty to 
speak with them all, now that I’m leaving. It’s like going 
to the bookstore and buying 10 GW T-shirts in late spring 
of your senior year. Somehow, you want to recognize 
your years at GW before you leave. 

After the reception, I rush home and frantically put the 
finishing touches on my paper. You’d think that after 
three years, I could get the hang of timing my papers to 
get them typed and handed in on time. But I haven’t. On 
my very last paper, I still come up short. 

Although I’m tired from last night, I feel I should 
celebrate the end of exams—and the end of my college 
years. But most of the underclassmen have left. The 
streets are barren. I’m beginning to feel like I missed 
something important. 

A friend and I drop by two parties, one at Munson Hall 
and one at Dupont Circle, but both are strange. I don’t 


“Dr. and Mrs, Elh; 
reception JA 


seem to know anyone there. It amazes me how the num- 
ber of people you know at school decreases the longer you 


are there. 


Saturday, May 5 


Family and friends arrive in D.C. for tomorrow’s grad- 
uation. Compared to some graduates, my crowd is small— 
my mother, grandmother, two of our dearest friends, and 
that’s it. One friend of mine is bringing nine people! P1 
bet I could make a killing scalping tickets outside the 
ceremonies. Tickets to some of the graduations are as rare 
as Redskins -Cowboys tickets. 

This morning, I went to my last GW athletic event—the 
crew ‘“‘grudge match” against Georgetown. Although 
Georgetown typically wins, today we won both the wom- 
en’s and men’s varsity races—the men’s first triumph over 
Georgetown in 17 years! As the crowd went wild, a few 
tears formed in my eyes as I realized I no longer would 
cheer for GW as a student. 

As I walked back across campus, I was struck by how 
much GW has changed since I came here in fall 1981. 
When I came, GW still played Georgetown in basketball.’ 
While some fraternities have died, a new sorority has 
started. George, the big-headed, beloved mascot at GW 
basketball games has come, gone, and come again. At 
least he never ages. New buildings have sprouted: the 
Academic Center, 2000 Pennsylvania Avenue, the law 
school addition; homecoming has been revived and a 
new campus paper, Current, was born to compete with 
that old standard, The Hatchet. Faces have come and 
gone, big names and small, and GW has been a battle- 
ground for campus and national politics. George would 
have been proud. These thoughts run through my head as 
I pass the Gelman Library, when...oh, no! I still have 
library books to turn in! 

Tonight there is a buffet at the University Club, where I 
experience one of the real joys of commencement week- 
end—meeting other peoples’ parents. It’s fascinating to 
see the parents behind the person; you see things in your 
friends you’ ve never seen before. Although you meet only 
briefly, these impressions will last. Actually, I’m rather 
nervous. 

Dinner conversation among family and friends revolves 
around how long each has known each other. Gradua- 
Continued on page 6 
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Board Elects Three New Trustees at 


May Meeting 


Carr 


Marvin ickow 


Colao 


The GW Board of Trustees elected three new 

members at its May 17 meeting. The trustees also 

approved a tuition reduction in the university’s 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and 

voted the continuation of a process known as the 

Porter Compromise. 

Medical School tuition for both new and con- 
tinuing students will decrease in the 1984-85 
academic year. New first-year students will pay 
$18,500, in contrast to the 1983-84 first-year tui- 
tion of $18,750. Corresponding reductions will 
t affect all medical classes. Second-year students 

also will pay $18,500 (down from $18,750); tui- 

tion for third-year students will be $18,500 

(down from the $18,750 they paid as second-year 

students; and fourth-year students will pay 

$16,900 (down from $17,000). 
The Board elected three new trustees: Oliver 
aT. Carr Jr., elected a charter trustee; Marcella 

Brenner, EdD ’62, elected an alumni trustee for 

a three-year term; and Andrew J. Colao, BA 

’84, elected an alumni trustee for a one-year term 

(the third recent graduate elected under the 

Porter Compromise). 

« Colao’s term soon was changed from one to 
three years, however, as a result of later Board 
action involving the Porter Compromise. While 
the Board approved continuation of that process 
(which began in 1981 and increased from two to 
three the number of alumni trustees nominated 
each year), its action amended the process so 

«that trustees chosen in this way receive three-year 
terms. As originally adopted, the first trustee 
elected via the Porter Compromise received a 
three-year term, the second a two-year term, and 
the third (Colao) a one-year term. The Board’s 
May 17 action leaves to the GW General Alum- 
ni Association—which originally recommended 


¢ the Porter Compromise to the Board—the man- 


ner of selection and the source for future 
nominees in this category. The Board’s Commit- 
tee on University Trusteeship will continue to 
monitor the process. 

Oliver Carr is president of the real estate plan- 


Brenner 


ning, development, leasing and management or- 
ganization which bears his name. He attended 
both the University of Maryland and GW. 
Chosen as a ‘‘Washingtonian of the Year” in 
1976 by Washingtonian Magazine for his interest 
in revitalizing the downtown area, Carr currently 
is chairman of the Washington-Baltimore Re- 
gional Association. He is a former president of 
the Greater Washington Board of Trade. 

Brenner was associate professor of education 
at GW from 1965 to 1970, and professor of edu- 
cation from 1970 until her retirement in 1983, at 
which time she became professor emeritus. She 
directed the master of arts in teaching program 
for five years and developed the MAT program 
in museum education, which she directed from 
1974 until 1983. She also served as director of 
the Center for Museum Education from 1976 to 
1979. Before joining GW, Brenner was a teacher 
and principal in D.C., Baltimore and Mont- 
gomery County school systems. 

Colao was active in GW student affairs during 
his student days, was a member of GW’s varsity 
baseball team since 1981 and captained the 
squad his senior year. He held a baseball scholar- 
ship in 1983-84 and received the GW Athletic 
Department Academic Excellence Award for 
1982-83. 

In addition to electing the three new trustees, 
the Board elected L. Stanley Crane, BS ’38, 
chairman and chief executive officer of the Con- 
solidated Rail Corp., to be a charter trustee. 
Crane was elected an alumni trustee in 1978. 
Also, James McDonald Williams, JD 66, a 
managing partner of Trammel Crow Co. and an 
alumni trustee since 1981, was re-elected to serve 
for a three-year period. 


GW Confers More Than 2,700 Degrees in 


Spring Commencements 


It would have taken more than the unseasonable 
chill and intermittent rain that enveloped Wash- 
ington to diminish the enthusiasm of the grad- 
uates of six GW schools and colleges on May 6. 
Balloons were raised high—as were champagne 
bottles; parents were hugged and tears were 
shed. By nightfall, some 2,100 men and women 
had become GW’s newest alumni. Their number 
was increased on May 20 by National Law 
Center ceremonies and on May 25 by those at the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences; 
altogether this May, approximately 2,750 
degrees were conferred on the class of ’84. 

President Elliott participated in all eight com- 
mencements, which also were marked by the 
conferring of five honorary degrees and the 
awarding of GW awards to eight individuals in 
recognition of their outstanding contributions to 
university life. In addition, nine faculty members 
were honored with emeritus status. 

The first of the May 6 ceremonies was held in 
the Charles E. Smith Center, where U.S. Rep. 
Silvio O. Conte addressed School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration graduates 
and received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Emeritus status was conferred on Profes- 
sor of Management Science Daniel D. Roman. 

Conte, whose address focused on the need for 
excellent communications between government 
and industry, has served as congressman from 
Massachusetts’ first district since 1958. A World 
War II veteran, Conte served eight years in the 
Massachusetts Senate before his election to Con- 
gress. Conte, who holds a law degree from Bos- 
ton College, is the ranking minority member on 
the House Appropriations Committee and the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education. He also is 
co-chairman of the New England Congressional 
Caucus. 

Among Conte’s major legislative interests is 
the issue of student financial aid. He successfully 
fought to restore proposed deep budget cuts in 
student loan program appropriations during the 
past two fiscal years. He also has actively sup- 
ported the Education of All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act, and he is a leading advocate in Con- 
gress for increased research and improved pa- 
tient care to benefit victims of cystic fibrosis. 
Conte is a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. In 1983 he was the 
second Paul Hoffman Lecturer at the United 
Nations. 

At School of Public and International Affairs 
commencement exercises, Paul C. Warnke, for- 
mer chief U.S. negotiator in the Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talks, delivered the address and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


pen ea a ae a 
GW Board Votes New Law Center Policy 


On June 21, the GW Board of Trustees voted 
unanimously that the National Law Center 
should become a single law school unit, without 
separate daytime or evening divisions. 

That announcement followed a special meet- 
ing of the GW Board, which adopted a report on 
the future of the evening division prepared by a 
five-member Trustee committee. In part, the 
report stated that “As a matter of educational 
policy, the National Law Center...should be a 
single law school with a single standard of admis- 
sion from a single pool of applicants which will 
accommodate the widest possible range of stu- 
dents seeking a legal education, including both 
full-time and part-time students.’’ The new pol- 
icy is expected to begin in fall 1985. 

Commenting on the Board’s decision, Presi- 
dent Elliott said, ‘‘This action provides for full- 
time and part-time legal studies and for a com- 
mon admissions pool with the same high stand- 
ards for all admitted students. I am particularly 
pleased with this decision, which seems to be sat- 
isfactory to all concerned.” 

The question of the evening law division’s 
future was first raised in January, when a law 


school committee recommended phasing out the 
evening division. On Feb. 17 the law faculty 
voted in favor of that proposal, which was pre- 
sented to the GW Board at its March 15 meeting. 
Rather than acting immediately, the Board ap- 
pointed a five-member committee, headed by 
Board Chairman Glen A. Wilkinson, to study 
the issues. When it became clear that the study 
committee’s work would not be completed by 
the Board’s regular meeting on May 17, the 
special June 21 meeting was scheduled. 

In addition to creating a single applicant pool, 
the new policy will provide for structuring class 
schedules to accommodate students who are 
employed full- or part-time and wish to stretch 
out the period during which they complete 
degree requirements. Applicants will not be re- 
quired to make a choice as to full- or part-time 
study prior to their acceptance, and there will be 
no predetermined number of seats allocated on 
the basis of full- or part-time status. The Board 
stipulated that all details of the revised structure, 
to be worked out by law faculty, must fall within 
the established standards of the relevant ac- 
crediting agencies. 


In remarks that stressed the need for a more real- 
istic and effective U.S. foreign policy, Warnke 
noted that such a policy needs to be based on 
policymakers’ recognition and acceptance of the 
great diversity that exists among the world’s na- 
tions. 

Currently a partner in the law firm of Clifford 
and Warnke, Paul Warnke received his BA from 
Yale and his LLB from Columbia. After active 
duty in World War II, he practiced law until 
1966, when he was appointed general counsel to 
the Department of Defense. Shortly thereafter 
he was named assistant secretary of defense (in- 
ternational security affairs). In 1977 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, a position he held concurrently 
with that of chief U.S. negotiator in SALT, 
through late 1978. Warnke remains active in the 
national security arena; he is chairman of the 
Committee for National Security, a member of 
the board of directors of the Arms Control As- 
sociation, a trustee of the Fund for Peace, and a 
member of the Council on Foreign Relations; he 
is a member of the Trilateral Commission as 
well. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cere- 
monies at the Marvin Center were the site of 
former Sen. George S. McGovern’s commence- 
ment remarks. McGovern, who received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, spoke to the 
graduates on U.S. involvement in Central Amer- 
ica, warning of the probability of a ‘‘deepening 
war” in that area if the present national policy of 
military intervention continues. 

McGovern, whose undergraduate degree was 
earned at Dakota Wesleyan University, holds a 
PhD in history and government from North- 
western University. During World War II he 
served as a B-24 bomber pilot in the European 
theater; he flew 35 missions and was decorated 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

The former senator’s political career began in 
1957 with his election to Congress from South 
Dakota. In 1960 President Kennedy appointed 
him the first director of the U.S. Food for Peace 
program. In 1962 he was elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate; he was reelected in 1968 and 1974. In 1972 
McGovern was the Democratic nominee for the 
U.S. presidency. Later, McGovern was ap- 
pointed by President Ford as a Senate delegate to 
the 31st session of the U.N. General Assembly 
(1976) and subsequently by President Carter as a 
Senate delegate to the U.N. for the special ses- 
sion on disarmament (1978). McGovern is the 
author of a number of books and articles; he has 
served as a visiting faculty member at several 
universities, including Columbia, Northwestern 
and the University College, Dublin. 

Mary Hatwood Futrell, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, delivered the 
commencement address and received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Public Service at 
exercises for the School of Education and 
Human Development. Professors of Education 
Robert E. Baker and Samuel Kavruck received 
emeritus status at those ceremonies. 

Futrell, who earned a master’s degree in 
education from GW in 1968, told the graduates 
that although few of them were likely to ‘‘get 
rich,” their contributions would be remembered 
“long past the fleeting debate about the infor- 
mation age, technology and computer terminals. 
Your careers will be remembered in the long run 
in the lives of young people you touch and 
shape,” she said. 

In addition to her GW MAE, Futrell also has 
done graduate work at the University of Mary- 
land, the University of Virginia, and the Virginia 
Polytecnic Institute and State University. She 
received her bachelor’s degree from Virginia 
State College. A former high school business 
education teacher, Futrell has been president of 
both the Education Association of Alexandria 
and the NEA-affiliated Virginia Education 
Association. She headed the NEA Human Rela- 
tions Committee; in 1982 Virginia Governor 
Charles Robb named her a state representative 
to the Education Commission of the States. 
Among Futrell’s awards for public service are 


the Fitz Turner Human Rights Award, the Cer- 
tificate of Appreciation from the United Nations 
Association/ National Capital Area Division, 
for supporting the advancement of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, and the Creative 
Leadership in Women’s Rights Award from the 
NEA. 

Commencement speaker at Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences exercises in the Smith 
Center was Dean Calvin D. Linton, Dean Lin- 
ton, who retired from GW June 30 (p. 8) also 
received the status of professor emeritus of 
English and dean emeritus of Columbian Col- 
lege. Retiring Provost and Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Harold F. Bright (p. 8) was 
named professor emeritus of statistics and vice 
president for academic affairs emeritus. Emeri- 
tus status also was conferred on Professor of 
Romance Languages Guido E. Mazzeo. 

Linton’s remarks to the graduates focused on 
‘‘questions,’’ and quoted J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer as having written that ‘‘we get answers 
only to the questions we ask—never to the ones 
we don’t.” 

May sixth’s final commencement was that of 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
held in Lisner Auditorium. Emeritus status was 
conferred on Professor of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science Shao Wen Yuan, and GW Trustee 
L. Stanley Crane addressed the graduates. 
Crane, who is chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer of Consolidated Rail Corporation, called 
‘“‘management and the American worker” keys 
to regaining this country’s competitive edge in 
the world marketplace. 

Also on May 6, three professors and five 
students were honored with GW awards. The 
awards, established in 1976 to recognize out- 
standing contributions to enhance university 
life, went to Rodney W. Eldridge, professor of 
international finance; Robert Guarasci, a junior 
sociology major who is president of the GW Stu- 
dent Association; Abid Kamran, a doctoral can- 
didate in computer science; Robert E. Knowl- 
ton, associate professor of biology and assistant 
dean of Columbian College; Bernard M. Le- 
savoy, a second-year National Law Center stu- 
dent; Kirsten L. Olsen, a senior majoring in 
journalism and political science/public policy 
(p. 1); Catherine J. Pickar, assistant professor 
of music; and David H. Tobey, a graduate stu- 
dent majoring in finance and investment. 

National Law Center commencement cere- 
monies were held May 20 in the Smith Center. In 
his address to the graduates, James M. Shannon, 
U.S. Rep. from Massachusetts and a 1975 grad- 
uate of the National Law Center, spoke of 
America’s traditional ‘‘spark of idealism” which 
animates our laws, and urged the graduates to 
keep that historic concept alive in the law. 

Lisner Auditorium was the site of the final 
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spring commencement on May 25, when the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences hon- 
ored Professor of Anesthesiology Charles S. 
Coakley and Professor of Clinical Child Health 
and Development William A. Howard with emer- 
itus status. Dr. Vincent T. DeVita Jr. addressed 
the graduates and received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science, honoris causa. He advised 
the new physicians to ‘‘maintain a healthy irrev- 
erence for what you have been taught...remain 
intellectually flexible...and be willing to retrain 
yourselves” in order to keep abreast of state-of- 
the-art medicine. 

DeVita, who received his MD degree with dis- 
tinction from the GW School of Medicine in 
1961, has been director of the National Cancer 
Institute since 1980. His past 20 years have been 
spent at NCI, where he has served consecutively 
as senior investigator, Solid Tumor Service; 
head, Solid Tumor Service; chief, Medicine 
Branch; and director, Division of Cancer Treat- 
ment. In addition, since 1975 he has served con- 
currently as NCI clinical director. 

DeVita has been recognized frequently for his 
accomplishments in the development of curative 
chemotherapy of Hodgkin’s disease, particular- 
ly the development of the four-drug combina- 
tion known as MOPP, which increased the cure 
rate for patients with advanced Hodgkins dis- 
ease from nearly zero to over 50 percent. A 1983 
GW Alumni Achievement Award recipient, 
DeVita has been honored with the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Medical Research Award and the 
Griffuel Prize for his contributions to cancer 
chemotherapy. DeVita serves on several profes- 
sional and editorial boards and is the author or 
co-author of more than 300 scientific articles; he 
also has written a textbook on cancer medicine. 


GWTimes must report, with regret, a sad post- 
script: long-time faculty member Guido E. Maz- 
zeo, who was among those honored with emeri- 
tus status during spring commencements, died 
on June 5 at the GW University Hospital. 
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Honorary Degree Recipients 
At Spring 1984 Commencements 


McGovern (with President Elliott) 


3 A \ 
Futrell (congratulated by SEHD Dean Kelly, applauded by Elliott) 


Conte (with SGBA Dean Loeser, Elliott) 
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Lindner Announces Luther Rice Society 


Restructuring 


Luther Rice Society Chairman Thaddeus A. 
Lindner, BA ’51, has announced to members a 
revised membership structure, which includes 
the creation of four new membership groups 
within the society. According to Lindner, the 
new structure is designed ‘‘to give special recog- 
nition to individuals who are providing par- 
ticularly generous support and to set the basis for 
a more active society program in the future.” 

Founded in 1968, The Luther Rice Society 
provides recognition to those who make espe- 
cially significant gifts to GW. As gifts to the 
university have increased (they have doubled in 
the past five years) membership in The Luther 
Rice Society also has grown to include nearly 500 
individuals last year. 

Under the revised plan, individuals who make 
a gift of $1,000 or more will continue to be 
recognized as ‘‘Annual Members’’ of the soci- 
ety. Those who give or pledge gifts of $10,000 or 
more will be granted lifetime membership in one 
of the four new groups of ‘‘Associates’’ within 
the society. The groups are: 

The Henry Clay Associates. Named for an in- 
fluential ally in obtaining a charter for Colum- 
bian College, The Henry Clay Associates recog- 
nizes individuals who have made gifts totaling 
$10,000 or who have pledged $10,000 payable 
within 10 years or have arranged for a deferred 
gift of $20,000. 

The John Quincy Adams Associates. Named 
for the principal creditor of the early Columbian 
College, The John Quincy Adams Associates re- 
cognizes individuals who have made gifts total- 
ing $25,000 or have pledged $25,000 payable 
within 10 years or have arranged for a deferred 
gift of $50,000. 

The James Monroe Associates. Named for the 
president of the United States who signed the 
charter for Columbian College, The James 
Monroe Associates recognizes individuals who 
have made gifts totaling $50,000 or have pledged 
$50,000 payable within 10 years or have ar- 
ranged a deferred gift of $100,000. 

The 1821 Associates. Named for the year of 
the founding of Columbian College, the 1821 
Associates is the university’s highest level donor- 
recognition organization, comprised of individ- 
uals who are the leaders in giving support to 
GW. It recognizes those who have made gifts 
totaling $100,000 or have pledged $100,000 pay- 
able within 10 years or have arranged a deferred 
gift of $200,000 or more. 

Lindner says that based on their generous sup- 
port to the university, 319 individuals have been 
granted charter membership in these new organi- 
zations. They include 185 members of The 
Henry Clay Associates, 58 members of The John 
Quincy Adams Associates, 31 members of The 
James Monroe Associates, and 45 members of 
The 1821 Associates. Lindner projects that, in 


addition to these lifetime members of the soci- 
ety, 200 to 300 others will become Annual Mem- 
bers each year with gifts of $1,000 or more. 

The deferred gifts referred to in the groups’ 
descriptions might include such programs as 
provisions in an individual’s will for a bequest to 
GW or various trust arrangements which pro- 
vide income for life to the donor or a bene- 
ficiary. Because such gifts do not become avail- 
able for the university’s use during the lifetime of 
the donor, membership gained through this type 
of gift requires a higher level of support than the 
levels established for outright contributions. 

Under the new arrangement, individuals who 
join one of the Associates groups by making a 
pledge that is payable over a 10-year period will 
be listed as members immediately and will be 
sent reminders of their commitment once a year 
on a date they specify. 

Membership in the society is available only to 
living individuals; support from business firms 
and other organizations is recognized through 
other university programs. However, gifts from 
privately owned businesses or family founda- 
tions may be counted toward individual mem- 
bership in the society for the owners or family 
members if they so desire. Corporate matching 
gifts, which match the personal contributions of 
employees, may be counted toward membership 
for those individual donors. 

Lindner points out that, along with the reor- 
ganization of the society’s membership require- 
ments, an expanded program is planned. He 
says, ‘‘We hope to provide more opportunities 
for members to become even more actively in- 
volved in the life of the university and its various 
schools.” 

An executive board comprised of society 
members is being organized. The board will help 
plan activities and aid in recruiting new mem- 
bers. The society also plans to publish a twice- 
yearly newsletter. In addition, new themes and 
locations are under consideration for the annual 
Luther Rice Society Evening, which is held each 
fall and which will continue as the university’s 
major social event of the year. 

During the next year, the society will honor 
charter members of the new Associates groups— 
as well as new Associates members—at a series 
of social events. These members also will receive 
plaques indicating their memberships. Leaders 
of the society currently are discussing plans for 
increasing lifetime membership in the Associates 
categories to 500 within the next year. Society 
Chairman Lindner is hopeful that this can be ac- 
complished. He says, “Achievement of this goal 
will significantly increase total support of the 
university and will enable GW to accelerate its 
pursuit of educational excellence in all its pro- 
grams.” 


Be re E N E E 
Gifts of Nearly $7 Million Swell GW’s Endowment 


President Elliott announced at the May 17 Board 
of Trustees meeting that GW has received a 
record gift of nearly $6 million from the estate of 
Lyle and Freda Alverson—the largest single gift 
ever given to the university. Combined with a 
second bequest of more than $775,000 from the 
estate of Theodore Rinehart, the two gifts will 
add close to $7 million to the university’s endow- 
ment. 

~ “Iam particularly pleased to acknowledge the 
unprecedented bequest of Lyle and Freda Alver- 
son, and the generous gift from the estate of 
Theodore Rinehart,” President Elliott com- 
mented on announcing the gifts. ‘“These funds 
will be used to create two endowed professor- 
ships and other benefits for our National Law 
Center, and will add substantially to the univer- 
sity endowment, now reaching toward the $160 
million level. These gifts provide even greater 
opportunities for excellence at GW, and they 
honor the names and memories of these benefac- 
tors to higher education.”’ 


Lyle Alverson earned a JD degree from the 
National Law Center in 1918 and practiced law 
in New York City for many years. He saw active 
duty as a commissioned naval officer in both 
world wars, and also served the country as a 
presidential appointee to special posts under two 
presidents (Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt). 

Theodore Rinehart received an LL.B degree 
from the National Law Center in 1932. He spent 
the year following graduation as assistant to the 
president of GW; he then moved to Tulsa, 
Okla., where he practiced law for many years. 
While vice president of finance and general 
counsel of the Houston Corp., he founded a 
project which in 1959 culminated in a $200 
million, 2,600 mile natural gas system from 
Texas to Florida, bringing natural gas to that 
state for the first time. In 1981 GW awarded 
Rinehart an honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 
recognition of his outstanding career in the law 
of oil and gas corporations, banking and in- 
surance. 


~ 


Sharon J. Rogers Named New University 


. . 

Librarian 

Sharon J. Rogers is GW’s new university 
librarian, effective July 1, 1984. Rogers comes to 
GW from Bowling Green State University, where 
since 1982 she served as associate dean of li- 
braries and learning resources. Earlier in her 
Bowling Green tenure, she was library director 
of public services and held the faculty rank of 
associate professor of library sciences. 

President Elliott announced Rogers’ appoint- 
ment on March 7. He commented that “‘Dr. 
Rogers has all the qualifications and experience 
needed to head up our excellent university li- 
brary. I look forward to her arrival, and have 
high expectations for the leadership she will pro- 
vide in the continuation of our effort to build an 
even stronger facility.” 

Rogers fills the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion last year of James B. Alsip. Connie K. Mc- 
Carthy has served as acting university librarian 
during the interim. 

Prior to joining Bowling Green, Rogers was 
coordinator of library programs and associate 
professor of library administration at the 
University of Toledo. The new university 
librarian received her PhD in sociology from 
Washington State University, her MA in library 
science from the University of Minnesota and 
her BA, summa cum laude, from Bethel College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Active in professional organizations, Rogers is 
the current president-elect of the Association of 


College and Research Libraries. She also is a 
member of the American Library Association, 
the American Sociological Association and the 
American Political Science Association. On ac- 
cepting the position at GW, Rogers said, ‘‘I am 
very impressed with the strength of the univer- 
sity’s commitment to enhance Gelman Library, 
and I look forward to working with the entire 
campus community to further integrate the 
library into research and teaching activities.” 


It’s A Girl! 


The long wait is over, and the ending was as hap- 
py as anyone might have wished. On April Il at 
10:24 p.m. in delivery room number 2 of the GW 
Hospital, life began for baby Stephanie—the 
first in vitro fertilization child to be conceived 
and born in Washington. 

“It was an absolutely marvelous event...” 
said Dr. John Grossman, director of the division 
of maternal-fetal medicine, who delivered the 6 
pound, | ounce, 20-inch infant. 

It was that, and more, for two key team 
leaders of GW’s in vitro fertilization program, 
which began April 25, 1983—almost one year 
prior to the birth of its first child. For Dr. Robert 
Stillman, director of the division of reproductive 
endocrinology and fertility, and Dr. Joseph 
Schulman, professor of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, it was the completion of a process that 
began in July with the removal of an egg from 
the mother’s ovary. The egg was then successful- 
ly fertilized with the husband’s sperm in a sterile 
laboratory setting. On August 2 the fertilized 
embryo was transplanted in the mother’s uterus. 
Her pregnancy was confirmed six weeks later 
through ultrasound examination. 

GW’s IVF program (GWTimes, Oct. 1983) 
was the first such university-based program in 
Washington. Patients in the GW program must 
be married couples referred by physicians. The 
interdisciplinary IVF team reviews medical rec- 


ords to determine the causes of infertility and the 
eligibility of each couple. Those with no living 
children from their union ordinarily receive pri- 
ority. Those couples judged eligible on a prelim- 
inary basis receive consultation, examination 
and diagnostic testing; they then are placed on a 
waiting list for entry into the program. 

Currently about 30 couples are involved in dif- 
ferent stages of the program. The IVF team has 
performed a total of fourteen embryo transfers 
since the program’s inception. One other preg- 
nancy was confirmed but terminated in miscar- 
riage. 

Stephanie’s mother was the fourth patient ac- 
cepted into the GW IVF program. She and her 
husband—who have asked to remain anony- 
mous—are in their early thirties and reside in 
Northern Virginia. 

Dr. Schulman, who studied in England with 
the founders of the world’s first successful IVF 
program, called Stephanie’s birth ‘‘the culmina- 
tion of a 10-year dream.’’ Schulman had the rare 
opportunity of watching a dream develop into 
reality. As he puts it, “To see the embryo when 
it’s a few hours old...and then to see the baby 
born nine months later, is a very moving ex- 
perience.” 


Baby Stephanie, whose April 11 birth assured 
her place in GW Medical Center history. 
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Another Full House 


Playing to packed houses is nothing new for 
University Historian Elmer Louis Kayser, 
shown above at a May 2 talk in the President’s 
Room of the GW University Club. In what 
was called Kayser’s last public speaking 


GW News Briefs 


Gelman Library Acquires Millionth 


Volume 


Albert Small (right), a board member of the 

Friends of the Libraries, presented the Melvin 

2 Gelman Library’s one millionth volume to 

£ President Elliott on March 28. The presenta- 
tion was part of the library’s tenth anniversary 

celebration. 

The library’s millionth volume is a rare man- 
uscript of 19th century origin, called “ʻa very 
special book” by President Elliott in his 
acceptance remarks. The manuscript is a prop- 


engagement, he discussed the period in GW’s 
history between 1917 and 1927, when the 
university began changing from the small 
college it had been into the institution it was to 
become. 


erty ledger prepared by descendants of Samuel 
Blodget, an early landowner in what was to be- 
come the District of Columbia. It contains 
detailed handwritten accounts of Blodget’s real 
estate transactions, beginning prior to 

1800. 

The manuscript was added to the library’s 
most comprehensive special collection, The 
Washingtoniana Collection, which supports 
the Center for Washington Area Studies. 


Update: Commission on the Year 2000 

GW’s Commission on the Year 2000 
(GWTimes, spring 1984) has been gratified by 
the volume and quality of responses to its re- 
quest for long-range planning suggestions. Com- 
mission members are hard at work reviewing 
these; by fall they expect to be generating pro- 
posals for consideration. We will report these to 
you, beginning in the fall 1984 issue. 


Rome Hall, Lerner Hall Dedicated 

Two impressive GW facilities had formal dedi- 
cation ceremonies recently. On Jan. 23, the 
north tower of the Academic Center was ded- 
icated as The Benjamin T. Rome Hall in honor 
of Mr. Rome, who is chairman of the board of 
the George Hyman Construction Company. In 
his dedication remarks, President Elliott said, 
“What we do here will become and remain a part 
of the history of this institution for centuries to 
come. On behalf of the university, I express to 
the Hyman Construction Company and to its 
chairman, Benjamin T. Rome, our deepest ap- 
preciation.”’ 

And on April 26, Theodore N. Lerner Hall, 
the National Law Center’s new classroom 
building which stands at the corner of 20th and 
H Streets, was dedicated in a ceremony in the 
Jacob Burns Moot Court of Lerner Hall. 
Among President Elliott’s comments during the 
dedication were thanks to Lerner and his wife, 
Annette: “I want to thank Mr. and Mrs. Lerner 
for their generosity which makes this dedication 
possible.” Theodore N. Lerner, LLB ’50, has 
other GW connections as well: Three members 
of his family also are GW graduates—a son, a 
daughter and a son-in-law, the latter two being 
recent National Law Center graduates. 


The Person Within 

On April 19 GW Hospital dedicated its new, 
35-bed Inpatient Oncology Unit, which is com- 
mitted to treating the ‘‘person within’’ the 
cancer patient. In the words of Dr. Lawrence S. 
Lessin, director of the Division of Hematol- 
ogy/Oncology, ‘‘We realize that there is a 


human being inside the cancer patient and we 
provide adequate physical and emotional com- 
forts.” Lessin says another goal of the unit is to 
provide emotional support for patients’ families. 
The unit, headed by Dr. Robert S. Siegel, MD 
77, employs a multidisciplinary team approach 
to patient care. Team members include oncology 
physicians, residents and nurses; infectious 
disease specialists; and a social worker, phar- 
macist and dietician. Each member of the on- 
cology team expressed a desire to serve cancer 
patients and each has special training and ex- 
perience to contribute to the assignment. 
Through increased experience and knowledge 
gained, as well as enhanced patient care, both 
medical science and cancer patients are expected 
to benefit from GW’s new oncology unit. 


The Company We Keep 

In a comparative ranking of university eco- 
nomics departments nationwide, published in 
the March American Economic Review, GW’s 
economics department ranked 26th. Among the 
leaders were such institutions as Harvard and the 
University of Chicago, but some of the country’s 
highly regarded universities also were ranked 
below GW— including Johns Hopkins, Brown 
and Cornell. GW was the only private institution 
in the D.C. metropolitan area to place in the 
“top 40.” 


Is There Legalized Corruption in Government? 

The answer to that question from GW Univer- 
sity Professor Amitai Etzioni is an emphatic yes. 
Etzioni, sociologist and former White House 
senior advisor, names names and cites examples 
in his new book, Capital Corruption, published 
this spring by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. Et- 
zioni’s study concludes that, because of changes 
in the law and court interpretations, ‘‘it is now 
legal to instruct a member of Congress in detail 
what a lobby demands, promise campaign con- 
tributions, pay off after the sought vote was cast, 
and all in broad daylight. ..’’ because the bribery 
statute now applies only when there is an explicit 
and direct deal between a lobbyist and a member 


of Congress. At fault, according to Etzioni, is 
the entire system—which allows special interests 
to make campaign contributions to an individual 
who accepts them and then ‘‘delivers the goods” 
in return. He says, ‘‘The net result of all this is to 
make Washington an open city in which corrup- 
tion is no longer a sleazy business, conducted by 
shady characters and unsavory businesses fear- 
ing the sheriff, but it is out in the open, very 
widely practiced with impunity by representa- 
tives of the cross-cut of corporate America, 
labor unions, doctors, lawyers, businessmen and 
many others.” In Capital Corruption, he pro- 
poses a set of mutually reinforcing reforms 
which he believes would remedy this situation. 


We Try to be Humble... 

But we can’t keep this piece of good news to 
ourselves! GWTimes has been recognized by 
CASE as being among the outstanding univer- 
sity tabloids in the nation. CASE—an acronym 
for Council for Advancement and Support of 
Education—is the major national association 
that serves as arbiter in the area of publications. 
Each year, CASE sponsors juried competitions 
in a variety of higher education publishing 
categories, with the juries being made up of ex- 
perts from private industry, government and 
education. Of 92 entries in the tabloid category, 
GWTimes was one of 13 receiving citation 
awards. 


The Good, the Bad, and the Unbelievable 
Aspiring authors often are advised to write 
about what they know. Adjunct Associate Pro- 
fessor of Journalism James Deakin, who was 
White House correspondent for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for 25 years prior to joining GW, 
apparently has taken that advice. In Straight 
Stuff: The Reporters, the White House, and the 
Truth (Morrow), Deakin takes a candid look 
back at the presidents he covered and the presi- 
dential spokesmen he dealt with. Deakin credits 
Dwight Eisenhower’s press secretary, James 
Hagerty, with creating the modern concept of a 
presidential press secretary who is more than 


merely an anonymous spokesman. But Deakin 
feels that Hagerty’s successors, in expanding 
that concept, frequently have distorted it. Par- 
ticularly low on Deakin’s list are current sec- 
retary Larry Speakes, and Ron Ziegler, who 
Deakin says often ‘‘misspoke’’ for Richard Nix- 
on. Deakin also decries what he sees as a lack of 
access to accurate information and to the presi- 
dent himself, noting that while FDR held about 
six press conferences each month, Ronald Rea- 
gan has averaged about one every two months. 


GW Co-Sponsors Conference in Kuwait 

“Capital Markets in Kuwait and the Arabian 
Gulf’ was the title of a first-of-its-kind con- 
ference held in Kuwait April 30-May 2, 1984. 
Jointly sponsored by the the faculty of Com- 
merce at Kuwait University, GW’s International 
Business Programs and the Central Bank of 
Kuwait, the conference attracted more than 300 
of the leading financial figures of Arabian Gulf 
countries. GW Aryamehr Professor of Multina- 
tional Management and Director, International 
Business Programs Phillip D. Grub was the ban- 
quet speaker. Three other GW faculty members 
also addressed the conference: Hossein Askari, 
professor of international finance; Fariborz 
Ghadar, professor of international business; and 
Yoon S. Park, professor of international bank- 
ing. 


Sports Short 

Until now, conference championships some- 
how have eluded GW teams, both male and 
female, in all sports. But today, for the first time 
in Atlantic 10 Conference history, a GW team is 
conference champ. The Colonial women’s ten- 
nis team capped an excellent season by defeating 
defending champ Penn State. The GW squad, 
seeded second going into the championship tour- 
nament, avenged last season’s loss in the tourna- 
ment finals to Penn State by winning one 
doubles and four singles matches. Singles win- 
ners were Cathi Giordano, Laurie LaFair, Kathy 
Walton and Ginger Gorman; Giordano and 
Walton teamed for the doubles victory. 
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Continued from page I 

tions inspire that sort of thing. They also prompt one of 
the two most-asked questions: ‘‘Can you believe you are 
graduating from college?” The other most-asked ques- 
tion comes later: ‘‘So what are you going to do now?” 

We linger in the dining room, chatting and feeling the 
warmth of being together at a special time. You can’t help 
feeling sappy at graduation. 

Downstairs at the president’s reception are hundreds of 
dressed-up people, milling around while cameras flash. 
President and Mrs. Elliott say gracious things to parents, 
and are helped by other university officialsk—Ron How- 
ard of Alumni House, Dean of Students Gail Hanson, 
and Vice President Bill Smith of Student Affairs, all of 
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whom circulate among parents and students. 

The dance picks up with the band playing everything 
from Glenn Miller to Michael Jackson. Daughters dance 
with fathers and sons with mothers. Pm beginning to 
think I’m at a wedding. 

As the music stops and people begin to leave, friends 
say they’ll see me tomorrow at graduation, even those 
who won’t be at my ceremony. It seems that no one wants 
to say good-bye. 

It’s late and I’m beginning to fade. I come home ex- 
hausted and nervous. It’s all going by so fast! Luckily, my 
Sunday ceremony is not until 3 p.m., and I can get some 
sleep before facing more food at a university-sponsored 
brunch tomorrow. 


Kirsten’s GW Award: « 
ard: “Alth : 
really don’t hear a wo, ough Dr. Jones is Speaking, I 


rd he’s saying. ” 


Sunday, May 6 


I awaken, bleary-eyed, at 9 a.m. I spend the first 30 
minutes of graduation day sitting on the couch in the liv- 
ing room, staring stoically out of the window. All week 
long, the weather reports have promised glorious skies for 
Sunday. It is raining. It’s hard to keep your spirits up. 

Regardless, it’s time to shower and dress. I smile when I 
think of the result of today’s events—how this is it— 
Graduation. After today, I can put those hard-earned in- 
itials, BA, by my name. 

My group of four goes to the Marvin Center for our Il 
o’clock brunch buffet. The table is filled with eggs ben- 
edict, eggs florentine, quiche, chipped beef, flounder, cot- 
tage cheese, fruit salad, chocolate eclairs, strawberry 
shortcake, blueberry muffins...graduation is a time for 
over-indulgence. 

We’ve pressed my gown, which I now put on, deter- 
mined to wear it as long as possible. It’s black and heavy 
with wide sleeves. Next, I put on my white hood with 
GW’s blue and buff colors on the inside, and I fasten this 
with a safety pin. I try to get the mortarboard to sit on my 
head properly, but no matter how hard I try it looks just 
like what it is—a piece of cardboard on my head! I finally 
get it to suit me, with the black tassel swinging on the left. 
No, right? No, left. 

It’s happening! I know that’s me in the mirror, but I 
feel like I’m just playing dress-up. My mother says it’s all 
so unreal, like watching a movie. She hopes we do the 
whole thing again next week so it can sink in. 

The Smith Center has been transformed from an ath- 
letic arena to a distinguished green courtyard for the oc- 
casion. Hundreds of black-clad figures wander about, 
looking like solemn judges awaiting a trial. Now it’s time 
for pictures, and a group of us assemble for photos with 
President Elliott. We stand, smile, and...flash! After 
which, University Marshal Robert Jones lines us up, the 
music starts, and the procession begins. 

I’m marching in with the platform party, so we’re the 
last to enter. Inside the doors it’s pandemonium. People 
are waving and yelling; one graduate has a Mickey Mouse 
balloon; someone else’s mortarboard asks, ‘‘Now What?” 
Champagne corks pop like popcorn. I locate my mother 
and our friends off to the left; my 94-year-old grand- 
mother looks about, disapprovingly, at all the carrying- 
on. Family and friends perch on the edges of their seats, 
most with glistening eyes and wide smiles. Far up in the 
upper level, a baby cries. Would any graduation be com- 
plete without a crying baby? 

The ceremony proceeds in an orderly and efficient 
manner, when much too soon University Marshal Jones 
calls my name; it’s time for me to receive my GW Award. 
I try to appear calm and relaxed, but I’m failing miser- 
ably. I look toward my mom, but I can’t see her. Her face, 
as usual, is hidden behind a camera. Although Dr. Jones 
is speaking, I really don’t hear a word he’s saying. He 
hands me the silver George bust, and I’m elated, but then 
my moment is over. It now seems that this GW Award, 
which I had dreamed about since coming to GW, isn’t so 
important any more. What was important, however, was 
the learning, striving and accomplishment I felt. 

Next President Elliott, who has to leave for the next 
commencement, pronounces us ‘“‘graduated.’’ The cham- 
pagne bubbles once again, confetti rises and mortar- 
boards fly through the air. 

Graduation is something you prepare for your entire 
senior year. You know it’s coming. In September, you 
know what the commencement date is. Still, you don’t ex- 
pect it to come so soon. And to end so quickly. 

Like a birth, however, it’s a beginning, not an end. So 
we file out, exchange hugs and smiles, and it’s on to 
Building K where we return—rather, the university takes 
back—caps and gowns. All that’s left is the black tassel, 
and a receipt. 

Now it’s over. My new status is complete. It’s someone 
else’s senior year now. Someone else’s graduation. LJ 


Special thanks are due David E. Taylor, manager of 
GW’s News Service, who developed the concept for this 
diary and worked with Kirsten on its editing, as well as 
to Marvin Ickow, BA ’69, whose camera unerringly re- 
corded Kirsten’s final days as a GW undergraduate. 


by Ellen V. Connorton 


The year following college is a complex one for most peo- 
ple. It is often a first experience with full-time work, man- 
aging an apartment and paying bills. Being away from the 
institution that was “‘home’’ for four or more years can be 
an adjustment. Three 1983 graduates who have remained 
in Washington recall their GW years and the year that fol- 
lowed, while looking, expectantly, forward. 


H Kae Chutkan is working as political researcher and 
staff assistant to the deputy campaign manager for 
constituencies for Walter Mondale’s presidential cam- 
paign. It is not at all what she had planned to do with the 
year between college and law school. 

Her parents had agreed that after graduating, she could 
take a year off before going to law school and study full- 
time with the Dance Theatre of Harlem, where she had 
spent several summers. Two weeks after joining the 
school, she quit and went home to Jamaica. ‘‘I still love 
the company, but I had turned 21, I had a degree in hand, 
and I just didn’t have that determination, and grit.” 

She sought counsel from an old family friend who was 
working on Mondale’s campaign, asking his advice on 
finding an internship. ‘‘He wrote back to say ‘I need an 
assistant, come on up,’ so I did. It was a stroke of luck, 
actually,’’ she says. 

In September she joined Deputy Campaign Manager 
George Dalley at Mondale headquarters on Wisconsin 
Avenue as an intern, and by the end of December had 
turned the job into a full-time paid position. She explains 
her work with great enthusiasm. ‘‘George is head of the 
[Constituencies] department... We are the liaison for the 
campaign for the constituent groups, the so-called special- 
interest groups which are women, blacks, hispanics, other 
minorities, labor, gays. 

“If we are doing an event...[for example] in the his- 
panic community with a hispanic organization, it’s my 
job to find out as much as I can about the organization. 
Then I write some kind of a briefing so that when the can- 
didate goes into that area he knows what the issues are.”’ 

Working on the campaign has been particularly in- 
teresting for Chutkan, who says she ‘‘knew nothing about 
American politics or even about the American political 
system before I came here, now I do. I don’t see it taking 
me to any particular career goals, but I’m glad I did it.” 

It’s been several years of major changes for Chutkan, 
who first came to Washington to attend GW in the fall of 
1979. GW and America in general were an adjustment for 
her. She couldn’t get campus housing for her first semes- 
ter (though she later moved into Strong Hall) so she lived 
off-campus. ‘‘That was completely scary because I had 
never been to Washington before,” she remembers. 
Meanwhile, she found the university and the city-center 
campus somewhat overwhelming. ‘“‘I felt very isolated,” 
she recalls. ‘ʻI didn’t get a chance to know the school. I 
remember I didn’t go into the [Marvin Center] first floor 
cafeteria until the second semester my freshman year. It 
was so big and over-powering.”’ 

She also found that being black in America was very 
different from being black in Jamaica. ‘‘In Jamaica, be- 
cause it’s a much smaller area we have Portugese, Jews, 
Arabs, Orientals—my father’s family is from India—and 
everyone is sort of intermarried and intertwined, and it’s 
much more of a melting pot.” Commenting on America, 
she says, ‘‘You have every possible nationality and ethnic 
group here. But whether they are melted is another thing 
altogether.” Being a minority student was also difficult. 
“I think GW is just content to have the various factions. 
You have the people from Long Island, you have the for- 
eign students, you have the jocks—we co-existed, but I’m 
not sure how well. 

“I think I was fortunate because I played on a team 
(squash) and I lived in the dorms. There are a lot of black 
students at GW who didn’t...there are people at GW you 
will never know—they go to the BPU [Black People’s 
Union], they go to class and they go home.” 

Overall, Tanya enjoyed her four years at GW. She even 
successfully encouraged her best friend to attend. 

Next year she will begin law school. She feels that work- 
ing on the campaign has been a useful experience, though 
she does not plan to go into politics. The campaign has ex- 


Tanya Chutkan Gregory Robb 


posed her to a wide variety of very talented people, and 
given her ideas about her career after law school. “‘I want 
to go into public service of some type,” she says. 


“*@ come from a family that is very tight...and I came 

from a neighborhood that was really nice...I never 
considered myself sheltered. But now, living at 14th and I 
[Streets] and seeing what you see, and coming to terms 
with those sort of realities, I just don’t feel that now 
anybody could say that about me.”’ 

Gregory Robb is discussing his post-graduate experi- 
ence. He has spent most of the year since graduation look- 
ing for full-time journalism work and feeling somewhat 
discouraged. To sustain himelf while he looked, he took a 
job in an International Youth Hostel in downtown Wash- 
ington. It has been an interesting experience. 

“I wound up at the Youth Hostel because I needed a 
place to stay,” he explains. ‘‘It was sort of a marriage of 
my needs and [the manager’s] needs. He needed some- 
body new, and I think he wanted somebody with a college 
education.” 

Robb’s job brings him into contact with young people 
who are traveling around the United States. He spends a 
lot of time talking with them, and exchanging informa- 
tion. ‘‘[There are] a lot of kids from Europe—first-world 
countries, no second-or third-world—and they’re travel- 
ing around...they get ripped off, they see a weird side of 
America... You learn a lot about ethnics and racism, how 
races don’t get along in a lot of other places too...And 
you find yourself defending America, which is for me a 
really strange position... You get into some really inter- 
esting discussions.”’ 

Robb chose to stay in Washington because ‘‘This is the 
media center of the world. So much goes on here that af- 
fects people all over the world.’’ But finding work as a 
journalist has been difficult. While working 40 hours a 
week at the hostel, he has pounded the pavement looking 
for full-time media work. The search paid off this spring 
with an internship at States News Service. While the in- 
ternship does not pay, it does provide experience and an 
opportunity to accumulate clips. His byline appears in 
major newspapers all over the country. He hopes the in- 
ternship will eventually lead to a full-time paid position. 
“Pm working 60 hours a week and I’m not making a 
dime,” he laughs. 

Robb began working toward a career in journalism 
during his four years at GW. He reported for the Hatchet, 
but found its scope a bit confining. ‘‘They have their jour- 
nalism beliefs. What they think is journalism strikes me as 
being inane and pointless.’’ 

So he and a group of friends started an ‘‘alternative’’ 
paper, Current, designed to entertain as well as inform. It 
seemed like a constructive way to use their energy. ““We 
put up with all the hassles because a lot of the people there 
were good friends, and we were going to spend the time 
together anyway, so we might as well do a newspaper.” 

As editor, most of Robb’s time outside of class was 
devoted to the paper, but he welcomed the work. Leaving 
school and Current has been difficult. ‘‘It’s a whole 
energy drop...I miss school—I was really into it.”’ 

He has stayed close to GW. This spring he took Writer- 
in-Residence Gloria Naylor’s class to keep up with his 
writing, and he still attends some campus activities and 
sees his friends at Current. While he has always criticized 
the university, he says ‘‘I love GW...it’s a ‘do your own 


Same Time Next Year 


Debra Kalmore. i 


thing’ sort of university. I wish it was a helluva lot better, 
but that’s just a lover’s quarrel. You want it to get better. 
I recommend it to people...I like the professors at GW, 
that’s the best part of the school.’’ 

While he looks for a permanent job, Robb thinks about 
how he spent his time at GW, and where it will lead him 
eventually. Starting the paper was a good experience, and 
overall so was GW. But he qualifies his feelings by saying, 
“I think one has to prepare oneself, and GW doesn’t pre- 
tend to prepare you for anything... They just come right 
out and say that you have to be real independent to get 
along—they say that to your parents and they say that to 
you in a lot of ways. I think I had not prepared myself for 
i 


D:: Kalmore graduated with honors last spring 
and came right back in the fall—as a National Law 
Center student. ‘“‘It’s a little strange being back,” she 
says. ‘‘We used to make jokes about people who never left 
GW, and now I’m one of them.” 

The transition to law school has been challenging, and 
she has found the work more difficult than undergraduate 
study. ‘‘One of my professors said this to me at the begin- 
ning of the year,” she remembers, ‘‘and it’s not pro- 
found, but it’s true—‘not all of you can be in the top ten 
percent of this class.’ ” 

Like most of the first-year students, she feels she is 
living in the library. ‘‘I wish they’d put in a phone for 
me,” she laughs. In spite of so much study time, she is un- 
sure of how she did on her exams. ‘‘There’s really no way 
to tell how you did. People used to tell me that, but I 
figured it was like any other exam, you could pretty much 
tell if you did well or not. But you really can’t.” 

As an undergraduate, Kalmore was elected to the Stu- 
dent Association Senate, and was active in student 
groups. This year there has been no time for extra- 
curricular activities. 

Kalmore knew when she first came to GW that she 
wanted to go to law school. She majored in economics 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Thinking about her 
undergraduate career, she says, ‘‘I definitely think that if 
you know what you want to do, like I knew I wanted to go 
to law school, then liberal arts is the best way to go.”’ 
Without a definite goal, she thinks she might have ma- 
jored in business, or something that would have prepared 
her to go straight to work. 

She says that GW prepared her well for law school, 
“But I think it was more what you did with your school- 
ing, and what you made of it. The best school in the world 
won’t prepare you if you don’t work hard.” 

This summer, Kalmore will be home in New Jersey. “‘I 
have a job at a small private firm. .. I feel pretty lucky that 
I got it, I sent out a flood of resumes. . . Since I don’t really 
know what I want to [specialize in], this is perfect. It’s a 
diverse practice.” To gain more work experience, she 
plans to do some clinical work for credit next semester. 

Looking back on the last five years, she is happy she 
chose GW. As for her first year of law school, she says, 
“It wasn’t so bad. It was definitely fulfilling. I knew I 
wanted a challenge, and I got it.” O 


Like her three interviewees, Ellen V. Connorton also is a 
1983 GW graduate; she has spent the past year as a news 
writer in GW’s Office of News and Public Affairs. 
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Commencement 1984 held special meaning for two 
esteemed GW teachers/administrators, who share 
with us here their views of the university... 


Two GW giants stepped down July 1. Harold F. Bright 
and Calvin D. Linton, whose combined careers represent 
more than 64 years of service to the university, were 
among those honored with emeritus status at spring com- 
mencement. Bright became professor emeritus of statis- 
tics and vice president for academic affairs emeritus; Lin- 
ton was made professor emeritus of English and dean 
emeritus of Columbian College. GW’s News Service man- 
ager, David E. Taylor, chatted with each shortly before 
those ceremonies. Excerpts from their conversations 
follow. 


Q: Dr. Bright, what are some of the changes at GW you 
take satisfaction in having seen? 


Bright: That I’m leaving....Look, there’s a lot of old 
geezers like me that are retiring. In the next five years, 
you’re going to have a lot of retirements. So all you have 
to do is hire people who are better than we are. It’s simple. 


Q: What are some changes you have seen in the students 
—the types of students that were here in the ’60s, getting 
into the ’70s and the ’80s? 


Bright: The changes in students tend to be cyclical. When 
I was an undergraduate at Brown University, we had some 
real riots there. Not quite the same kind we had here in the 
’60s, but I remember one time we turned a streetcar over. 
It took quite a few people to do that. 


Q: So you think that student unrest—including the unrest 
of the ’60s—is just part of a cycle? 


Bright: That’s right. About the 1940s, students settled 
down. After the Second World War, we had a lot of veter- 
ans come back to college, and they were interested in get- 
ting educated—they weren’t interested in raising hell. 
They were good students. They were motivated. Then we 
got the students that came in during the ’60s. They were 
all afraid of the draft, and figured if they raised enough 
hell, then people would sort of forget about them—at 
least that’s the way I figured it. 


Q: What about the kids of today? 


Bright: Well, I think they’ve gotten smart. These kids 
have the point: If you’re going to live as a free person, 
you’ve got to be able to support yourself. So they’re look- 
ing for the skills that will achieve this. A lot of people 
don’t agree with me on this, but if they would let students 
major in their subjects but minor in something that will 
sell, they’d be a lot better off. 


Q: How have the faculty changed through the years? 


Bright: There has been a change in what faculty have to 
do if they want to get along—particularly at this univer- 
sity. When President Marvin was president, all you had to 
do was teach. In those days they’d promote a guy in lieu 
of giving him a salary raise. Now we have a rule that if 
you’re promoted, you get a concomitant raise in salary. 
Which is as it should be. Also, it’s getting more and more 
to the point where people don’t get promoted unless they 
“show some real status in their field. 


Q: Then the obvious ideal is someone who can teach well 
and be a scholar? 


Bright: That’s right. Of course, I got in trouble with the 
„students a long time ago—I wasn’t quoted correctly. I was 
asked, which was more important, teaching or research. 
And I said research comes first. Then I went on to explain 
what I meant. It’s my belief that a person is not a good 
teacher unless he’s interested in his subject. If he’s in- 
terested in his subject, then he’s going to work at it. And if 
he works at it, he’s going to publish the results. So if a per- 
son doesn’t do research in his subject, I doubt that he’s a 
very stimulating or entertaining teacher. Now, I don’t 
think you can say one is more important than the other. 
Research is moving the frontiers of knowledge. Teaching 
is transmitting this subject matter to people who don’t 
know much about it. If you never moved the boundaries~ 
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of knowledge, we’d be teaching plane geometry in college 
classes. Perfectly good subject, but we’ve gone a little 
beyond that. 


Q: Do you perceive any critical issues that the university 
must address in the next 15-20 years? 


Bright: You always have to improve your faculty. And 
that’s hard to do. But I’ll tell you, this university is in 
good fiscal shape. That’s the first important thing. We’re 
in better shape than most universities; we’re right up there 
in the upper 10 or 15 percent as far as fiscal standing is 
concerned. So what we have to do is meet the changing re- 
quirements for education. And I don’t think any of us is 
quite sure what they are. Up to a very recent time, 
most college work was aimed at students from 17 to 25 
years of age. We’re going way beyond that now. And the 
problem is, whereas in the 19th century, if you learned 
how to be an engineer, you could confidently expect to 
know quite a bit about engineering for the rest of your 
life. The typical engineer nowadays is out of date within 
five years. And lawyers have to go back and learn, and tax 
accountants, medical doctors, everybody. So education 
has almost become a lifetime process. And we have to ad- 
just to that, and I’m not sure we know how to do it. But 
we’re sure going to have to learn. 


Q: So it’s 1965, Lloyd Elliott walks in and says ‘‘Harold, 
I want you to be my v.p. for academic affairs.’’ Knowing 
what you know now about the job, what’s your answer? 


Bright: Well, I like teaching. And I like research. So why 
did I take an administrative job? An old colleague of 
mind at the University of Texas told me a long time ago, 
“Harold, you’ve got to remember there’s only one thing 
worse than being chairman of the department. That’s not 
being chairman of the department.’’ When you are in that 
administrative job, you have some chance to influence the 
way things go, which you don’t have as just a member of 
the faculty. So I guess that’s why I’ve done it. And I’ve 
enjoyed it. 
And to answer the question: I’d take it again. 


Linton 


Bright 


Q: Dean Linton, what should be the role of liberal arts in 
higher education today? 


Linton: It’s what it always has been, to transmit from one 
generation to the next the best that has been thought and 
said in the past; to equip the individual with that basic un- 
derstanding, that depth and breadth of knowledge in all 
areas which he needs to exercise his duties as a free citizen 
[and] to enhance and refine the whole range of human 
capabilities—intellectual, ethical and moral, aesthetic, 
spiritual, physical—so that life may be lived fully. 


Q: Has American education become too practical, ap- 
plied or career-oriented? 


Linton: I don’t think so. The nation, not only for its suc- 
cessful operation of the immensely complex instruments 
of modern life, but also for its survival in a dangerous 
world, needs more, not less, technological and scientific— 
“*practical’’—education. 

The danger arises when it is claimed that the on/y pur- 
pose of education is vocational, technical, indoctrina- 
tional. One evidence of not learning how to make a living 
is poverty. The evidence of lacking a liberal education is 
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boredom—the inability to enjoy anything much beyond 
the TV and a can of beer... 


Q: In 1976, you gave a luncheon talk titled ‘‘Literacy 
Ain’t Doing So Good.” How is it doing today? 


Linton: So far as public consciousness of the problem is 
concerned, the situation is somewhat better. Pressure on 
the secondary schools to stress basic areas like reading, 
writing, mathematics, science, history and other such 
“content” courses is bearing some fruit and will, one 
hopes, bear more fruit in the future. In the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, in the days of student revolution, any study 
that was based upon a rigorous discipline was scorned by 
the students. Because life consisted largely of fulfilling 
yourself, expressing your own feelings... 

While all of this mood has changed, unfortunately, the 
student attitude toward the significance of literacy is 
largely the result of the current obsession with considering 
education as a means of getting a job. They find they can’t 
get a job if they can’t write a letter, or if they don’t know 
certain words. But whatever the cause of the awakened in- 
terest in literacy, there is an awakened interest. 


Q: Going from literacy to literature, how did you become 
interested in British literature? 


Linton: Looking back, I don’t know if I can remember a 
time when I didn’t enjoy reading more than anything. 
When I was growing up, even the radio was not very 
widespread. There were no distractions to enjoying this 
intense pleasure, namely, reading: novels, stories, all 
kinds of things. My father had a large library, he was a 
lawyer here in Washington; and I, just in grammar 
school, would read the books on the shelves from left to 
right. It was fun. And I always had the sense, which 
perhaps always increases the enjoyment, that it was a for- 
bidden pleasure. It was pure self-indulgence. 


Q: What are some of GW’s strengths as it faces the 
future? 


Linton: Since Lloyd Elliott came, of course, the physical 
plant has developed incredibly. That’s an educational 
strength, because you’ve got to have the tools to do the 
job. So the physical plant is the most concrete—no pun in- 
tended! Secondly, we have an inexhaustibly rich commu- 
nity of academic resources here. We have an immense ad- 
vantage, therefore, of our community and environment. 
And as a result of the presence here in Washington of all 
these inexhaustible intellectual, academic and library 
resources, we can get a good faculty. I think we have a 
much better faculty than we’re given credit for having. 


Q: And the challenges? 


Linton: One of the most important challenges we have in 
the future is to make sure that the faculty is continually 
reminded of and acts on the principle that we are here to 
teach students, and that the relationship between faculty 
member and individual student is absolutely essential. 
And the more of it the better. Teaching, I repeat, is the 
essence of the undergraduate college. 


Q: Drawing from your years at GW, is there any one 
memory that stands out, or one accomplishment of which 
you’re most proud? 


Linton: The memories that are most intense are the ones 
from the days of the student revolution. We used to say in 
our catalogue that we were a stone’s throw away from the 
White House, but we took that out because it was too sug- 
gestive. But many times those students were not mad; they 
were just having a good time. It was better than studying. 

One of the things I’m most pleased with is having initi- 
ated and gotten successfully under way our Judaic Studies 
Program. And over the years, my greatest pleasures have 
come from contact with faculty members and students. I 
have always taught, every semester, and I have always 
been ready at a moment’s notice to drop the deanship, or 
be dropped from it, and to step up again into full-time 
teaching. O 


Sometimes one graduation—one degree—leads to 
another. That’s the case for three fledgling museum 
educators, who are completing a unique GW 
graduate program in preparation for 


by Sandy Pinkus 


T™ and experience often produce changes in per- 
spective. 

“It was a much more optimistic time back then. You 
got out of school and you thought, well, a degree, the 
world is my oyster; and then all of a sudden reality set in. 
So now you have that experience behind you.” 

Deborah Klochko’s words, matter-of-fact and just 
slightly tinged with irony, sound like the voice of experi- 
ence. The Rochester native has a 1978 BS from SUNY at 
Rochester and a 1981 MFA in photography from the 
Visual Systems Workshop, SUNY. Her original goal was 
to be an artist who would be able to live off her work. 
When that turned out to be impossible, she spent several 
years easing into the museum field, finally concluding that 
“to work in a museum, one needs professional training to 
get anywhere.” Last June she began additional master’s 
work at GW, and now she is well on her way to receiving 
the credential she sought—Master of Arts in Teaching in 
the field of Museum Education. With this additional edu- 
cation, Klochko’s revised goal—to combine her first love, 
photography, with creative work as a museum profes- 
sional—would seem to be well within her reach. 

Klochko’s renewed opportunity—and those of her 16 
fellow members of the museum education class of ’84—is 
due in large part to the foresight of Professor (now Emer- 
itus) Marcella Brenner, EdD 62, an active GW faculty 
member from 1965 through 1982. 

From Brenner’s early career vantage point as a public 
school teacher and principal, she had noted that there 
often was little connection between children’s museum 
trips and their school curricula. She was concerned that 
children were being denied rich educational experiences 
because museums were not reaching out to help teachers, 
and teachers did not know that there were people in 
museums to whom they could turn. 

In 1972 Brenner set out to remedy that lack, by devising 
a university-based training program for museum profes- 
sionals that would aid not only in bridging the gap be- 
tween educators in museums and teachers in schools, but 
also would enhance the museum visit for all audiences. 
With strong support from President Elliott, with financial 
backing from the university and from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and with the half-time assistance of 
Sue Robinson Hoth, curator of education at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Brenner began research and curriculum 
development. Brenner and Hoth found that no program 
such as they envisioned existed at any university, and so 
GW’s museum education program had to be constructed 
from the ground up. 

It was swiftly done. After one academic year of 
planning, the program welcomed its first class in June 
1974: 24 graduate students, ages 22 to 47, from a wide 
range of undergraduate disciplines. Some were former 
teachers; about half had some museum work experience. 

The intensive, one-year, interdisciplinary program 
Brenner designed in consultation with the museum 
community (and which she continued to direct until her 
retirement in January 1983) focused on the idea that each 
student must know one discipline well, must understand 
the museum audience in general and must be able to 
interpret museum collections for a diversity of audiences, 
as well as understanding the museum as an educational 
setting. To achieve these goals, the curriculum combined 
course work with field work in a school system and in a 
museum. 

Today, 10 years after that first class entered, there has 
been some fine-tuning but the focus remains essentially 
the same. According to Carol B. Stapp, who now directs 
the program, students’ backgrounds still vary widely. Stu- 
dents take five museum education core courses, plus 12 
credits in electives. Stapp says, ‘‘In their electives, the 
students generally pursue course work in their chosen sub- 
ject areas so that they are knowledgeable about the 
museum collection with which they want to work. They 
must be able to talk not only to the public but also to sub- 
ject matter experts who are associated with museums, 
people who have doctorates. So they need a grasp of the 
subject, to have credibility and to be effective.” Still, it 
appears that working with the public is a unifying thread 
among museum educators. According to Stapp, ‘Our 
alumni generally are very interested in sharing what they 
know with a broad audience. They mostly are drawn to 


the idea of working with the public, in a museum environ- 
ment; that’s really what the museum educator is all about, 
interpreting the collection to the public.” 

There is flexibility within the program’s structure. 
Deborah Klochko, for example, augmented the required 
museum education core courses (in communications 
skills, museum teaching and interpretation projects, 
museum audiences, grant writing, among others) with 
electives that focused on her interest in photography. 
Klochko’s electives included a studio lighting course and a 
course that covered the history of early photographic pro- 
cesses; a video course is on her summer schedule. Her fall 
semester school placement was with Georgetown Day 
School, where she worked with sixth-graders in the 
writing and production of two videotapes about the 
school and its students—which subsequently were shown 
at P-TA and board meetings. Her internship was with the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service’s 
Education Department, where much of her work centered 
on the production of educational material to be dis- 
tributed to audiences attending an upcoming sculpture ex- 
hibition. Just as Klochko’s program reflects her interest in 
photography, other students use their field work and elec- 
tives to acquire knowledge and skills in their particular 
areas of interest. 

Museum internships are an integral part of the pro- 
gram; internship placements are carefully arranged. Stapp 
says, ‘‘I try to get a good match of personalities as well as 
interest areas. Most people interview at least three poten- 
tial internship sites. The ideal is to place students in sites 
compatible with their career aspirations.” 

The list of internships available has grown dramatical- 
ly, and now far exceeds the number of program students. 
Stapp says that the internship sites must be ‘‘happy with 
our students, they request museum education interns year 
after year.” Stapp is quick to acknowledge a debt to 
Washington’s museum community: ‘‘Museum people 
here are very generous. We have the very good fortune 
that there are extremely cooperative folks in this field.” 

This year three museum education students received a 
financial boost during their internships, thanks to a fund 
set up in honor of the program’s founder. The Marcella 
Brenner Endowment for Museum Education was estab- 
lished to honor and continue her work, and serves as a 
flexible source of funding to support many services, in- 
cluding internship stipends. Open to all museum educa- 
tion degree candidates, Brenner Endowment stipends are 
awarded by a stipend review board to those applicants 
judged most deserving on the basis of merit and need. 
Deborah Klochko received one of this year’s stipends. 
The other two went to Kurt Levitan, whose internship was 
at the U.S. Naval Observatory, and Felix Cowey, who in- 
terned at the Smithsonian’s Office of Educational Re- 


Deborah Klochko, above, across from Smithsonian’s 
Natural History Museum, Kurt Levitan at the Naval 
Observatory, and Felix Cowey with young museum- 
goers. 


A Very Special Career 


search. At the conclusion of their internship periods, all 
three expressed positive feelings about their year as GW 
graduate students. 

Cowey, a Burlington, Vt., native with an under- 
graduate degree in psychology from the University of the 
South, had no prior museum experience and had, in fact, 
begun a career as a counselor/case manager in the Ver- 
mont corrections system. When his wife’s career neces- 
sitated a move to Washington, Cowey began casting 
about for a career here that would involve his longstand- 
ing interests in natural history and education. He says that 
the program has given him a ‘‘much more full orientation 
to museums in general and as educational institutions.”’ 
He hopes his newly acquired skills will lead to work in a 
nature center, zoo or natural history museum—‘‘almost 
anything that’s biologically oriented.’’ 

Carol Stapp has said that a main skill students get from 
the program is ‘‘knowing how to go about finding out 
what you need to find out.” Kurt Levitan agrees: ‘‘I don’t 
think this program tries to say that it’s going to teach you 
how to do all the stuff, I think it touches on all the bases of 
what needs to be done and then leaves it to you to go 
ahead and do it.” Levitan, a Long Islander whose under- 
graduate major at Stoneybrook was earth and space sci- 
ence, enjoys the challenge of working with young minds; 
“I hope to get a job that will let me find different avenues 
of working with children and science,’’ he says. 

Jobs are uppermost in the minds of all three. And, 
although Carol Stapp is careful to note that the program 
does not guarantee job placement, program personnel do 
in fact work diligently to keep their network of museum 
contacts and program graduates operational. The pro- 
gram office serves as an informal clearinghouse of job op- 
portunities, and many graduates currently occupy posi- 
tions first heard of there. 

The students are optimistic about jobs. ‘‘I think the job 
market is good,” says Klochko, who says she feels more 
confident now about her abilities. Levitan agrees, and 
says he’s looking forward to the world of work. ‘‘I get this 
feeling,” he says, ‘‘for once I’m going to be a ‘real per- 
son.’ I’ll have a job. I’ll pay taxes. I’m looking forward to 
that. I really feel I can make my mark on society some- 
how.” 

Good feelings about GW’s first-of-its-kind museum ed- 
ucation program run right to the top. In a letter comment- 
ing upon the Brenner Endowment, President Elliott 
wrote: ‘‘[I] can say quite candidly that the program is one 
of the best in the university and one of the finest examples 
in the entire country of the response of higher education 
to a societal and cultural need. Marcella Brenner’s vision 
has been confirmed at every stage.” 

And, he might have added, it’s a vision for which the 
program’s 211 alumni continue to be keenly grateful. C] 
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GPRAIDUATING FROM TII 
FOREIGN SERVICIE 


by Nancy Reder 


is Heavner is mid-stream in what is minimally a five 
year undertaking. He is a PhD candidate in clinical 
psychology at GW. He is also a retired Foreign Service 
Officer. 

Heavner’s leap from the State Department to the 
classroom exemplifies the meaning of graduation in its 
fullest sense: To begin again each day the process of learn- 
ing. Rather than signaling a hierarchical passage, gradua- 
tion is, in Heavner’s words, ‘‘a transition to further 
education.” It signifies the “‘acquisition of the tools and 
skills necessary for further learning.” Heavner believes 
that, ‘‘education is a life-long process,” where day to day 
living is variegated by formal and empirical lessons. 

Heavner’s retirement was a graduation of sorts, bring- 
ing with it the promise of opportunity and not retreat. “‘It 
just became apparent to me,” he recalled, ‘‘that I was go- 
ing to go on repeating myself if I stayed in the Service. I 
preferred to do something more demanding.” 

It allowed time for adjustment. (Heavner held pivotal 
positions in Vietnam during the war.) ‘‘I was overseas for 
just about all of the ’60s and the upheaval in the social and 
political life of this country is sort of missing in my life. 
I’ve been catching up ever since.” 

And reflection. ‘‘It upsets some people, but I still feel 
that my years in Vietnam were gratifying. I felt that I was 
at the center of the action, and I was doing something I 
was good at... At the same time my own reactions began 
to puzzle me. I wasn’t sure how I felt about the things I 
was seeing and thinking and doing.” 

To renounce or even regret some portion of his life as a 
Foreign Service officer he would have to recast the polit- 
ical philosophy, restring the moral and ethical warp and 
weft of an era in U.S. history of which he was a part. In- 
stead, he launched a new life upon a reconciled past. 

Heavner passed the Foreign Service exam in the fall of 
1955, after graduating from Case Western Reserve, and 
plunged into ‘‘what seemed like an exciting career.” He 
volunteered for a specialization in Southeast Asia. After a 
year at the Foreign Service Institute, and nine months of 
language training (he was the second U.S. officer trained 
in Vietnamese) he was posted, in 1958, to Hue, South 
Vietnam, where he was consul and principal officer of the 
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American Consulate—an unusually high position for his 
first tour overseas. 

His work consisted of the traditional consular activi- 
ties: Protection of American citizens and the issuance of 
visas, and reporting on political and economic activities. 
Of the latter Heavner explained, ‘‘It became more and 
more evident that communist North Vietnam was gen- 
erating an insurgency in the mountains. I didn’t have any 
premonitions of this becoming a watershed for American 
history, nor of its becoming a major conflict. Later on it 
became much more apparent that American involvement 
was going to be significant.” 

In 1960 Heavner was transferred to Saigon, where he 
was second secretary of embassy. He returned to the U.S. 
in 1961 to work on President Kennedy’s Vietnam Task 
Force, of which he ultimately became deputy director. He 
remained in this position until the fall of 1963 when he 
returned to the Foreign Service Institute, this time for In- 
donesian studies. In the summer of 1964 Heavner was 
posted in Medan on the island of Sumatra, Indonesia. He 
was charge of the American Consulate during the abortive 
communist coup and the last days of the Sukarno regime. 


Among Heavner’s mementos of service abroad are a 
wooden warrior figure (above) from Bali and a temple 
dog from Vietnam. 


Heavner returned to Saigon as first secretary of em- 
bassy in 1966. He stayed until 1969. He was there in 1968 
when the embassy was hit during the Tet Attacks. Today, 
while he is proud of his Foreign Service experience, he is 
uncertain about the ‘‘lessons of Vietnam.” 

“When I first went overseas we genuinely believed Ken- 
nedy, believed we should bear any burden, pay any price 
to make this a free world. The rest of the world, partic- 
ularly the developing countries, was prepared to believe 
that all Americans were ten feet tall and could move 
mountains. We were very self-righteous. Messianic. I cer- 
tainly felt good about it. How could a young man not feel 
good about that kind of role? Clearly a lot of what we 
were thinking then now seems pretty wrong.” 

When asked how he has brought such an experience to 
bear on a profession in clinical psychology Heavner said, 
“I’m not sure I have. Hopefully it brings a certain dimen- 
sion of humility.” 

By his own admission his final years in the Foreign Ser- 
vice were mundane by comparison. He was posted to 
Guyana as deputy chief of mission in May 1969. ‘‘I hasten 
to say that the Reverend Jim Jones was not there at that 
time,” Heavner observed. From 1971 to 1974 he was 
director of the State Department’s Office for Indonesian, 
Singaporean and Malaysian Affairs, and from 1975 to 
1977 director of the Office of Carribean Affairs. He 
retired from the Foreign Service in 1980, having spent his 
last three years in the State Department as Director of the 
Office of Operations Policy. 

Despite a life dappled by formal learning experiences, 
the process of applying to graduate school made him 
doubt his eligibility, though he was less concerned about 
satisfying the prerequisites than about his age. 

“There was a lot of doubt in my mind about whether I 
could get in [graduate school] because of my age,” said 
Heavner, still a bit incredulous of his acceptance. ‘*You 
might assume that an older person would not be as good 
at studying...so I tried to make the point that the work I 
had been doing was academic. A lot of my work was to be 
a quick study, to digest cables and write briefing papers, 
and make sure that my seniors were aware of important 
issues.” 

With acceptance to two schools in the D.C. area, Heav- 
ner was able to pursue his course without uprooting. 
While Heavner is not unique in his desire for stability, 
transience being a malady of this century, the sort in- 
herent in Foreign Service comes in a different package. 

“I think it’s a hazardous profession psychologically,” 
said Heavner. ‘‘When a Foreign Service Officer goes 
abroad he gets used to meeting people who really matter, 
being listened to, a house with servants—very high status 
stuff. Then when you come back to the U.S. you’re just 
an ordinary guy. You’ve uprooted your family again, and 
you can easily develop a certain hollow feeling about 
yourself, because it’s forcibly brought home that it was 
just the American flag wrapped around you when you 
were overseas.” 

This offers some explanation for Heavner’s choice of 
clinical psychology over the other branches of the field. “‘I 
wanted to help people get over the rough patches in their 
lives. I didn’t want to continue to deal with an organiza- 
tion’s needs. I feel strongly that the work environment 
sometimes does strange things to people, and I wanted to 
learn more about it.” 

With the comprehensive examination, his dissertation 
and an internship still before him, Heavner remains op- 
timistic, determined, and characteristically analytical. 

“It’s clear to me now that you don’t learn to be a clin- 
ical psychologist in five years of graduate school. The 
clinical skills are built up over a period of years. But after 
the hundredth client in psychotherapy am I still going to 
be enthusiastic about this kind of work?” Answering his 
own question Heavner said, ‘‘I think if I can combine it 
with research the answer is surely yes. You see it’s be- 
coming apparent to me how little we really know.” 

Ted Heavner is a model for all of us who have dared to 
wonder, and now wonder if we dare to change course, 
pitch a tent in the foreign territory of our minds, or 
even... go back to school. C 


Nancy Reder is a news writer for GW’s Office of News 
and Public Affairs. 
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Anatomy Is My Life 


The room is longer than it is wide, not large, and 
brightly illuminated. White walls are scattered 
with prints, diagrams, specimens and human 
skeletons. Twenty-eight stainless steel tables 
crowd the slippery terrazzo floor; the sound of a 
huge exhaust fan is barely audible above the 
noise of 111 students exploring the architecture 
of the human body. 

A small, gray-haired man circulates among 
them. His soft voice patiently gathers the frag- 
ments, cementing them together into the larger 
picture. The students lean forward to hear him. 

The subject is anatomy—awe-inspiring to 
some, frustrating to others. To GW alumnus 
Charles E. McCreight, BS ’48, MS ’50, PhD ’54, 
now professor emeritus of anatomy at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake 
Forest University, ‘‘Anatomy is my life.” 

His talent is teaching it. 

To remember each bone, muscle, blood vessel 
and nerve fiber in the human body is incom- 
prehensible to most. To know their placement, 
origin, direction, function and interrelationships 
can leave even the most prepared in a wake of 
distress. 

“I can’t identify this.” A tremble because the 
test is near. 

McCreight, arms crossed, leans his whole 
body toward the unidentified specimen. His 
smile is a group participation of all facial parts. 
He peers, chin lowered to chest, over his horn- 
rimmed glasses directly into the student’s eyes. 

“Where is it coming from?” he asks, so softly 
all four students working on the cadaver must 
lean forward to hear. 

For the next half hour, McCreight gently leads 
the four students through a systematic process, 
eliminating all things the specimen could not be. 
In the end, the students answer the questions for 
themselves, and they remember that the excep- 
tionally hard skull bone in question is named the 
“petris” after Peter, whose faith Jesus likened 
to a rock. That is how McCreight explained it. 

‘In some courses they tell you only what you 
need to know. He gives of himself,” one student 
relates. 

“He doesn’t answer your question. He 
teaches you to think,” another student says. 

“Dr. McCreight starts from square one. He 
takes you from A to Z and he eradicates the flaw 
in your thinking from the beginning.” 

First, the anatomy students are taught to be 
factual. ‘‘Anatomy is essential for understand- 
ing the functions, normal and abnormal, of the 
body,’’ McCreight explains. Students begin dis- 
section during their first semester at Bowman 
Gray. ‘‘We teach them to think and to visualize 
how this material may be used in the future,” 
McCreight’s blue eyes sparkle as he talks about 
his favorite subject. 

“We try to instill the feeling that these stu- 
dents are a part of a group endeavor,” he says. 
“For the rest of their lives they will be a part of 
the whole medical effort. This must be a coop- 
erative effort—to work for the good of the group, 


themselves and the whole medical effort.” 

And the teaching is practical. 

‘*We train them to discuss professionally with 
the public what it is that they are doing. We 
teach them to regard the human body with all 
due respect. It’s not a morbid atmosphere, but 
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one of ‘let’s get down to business. 

A conversation with Charles McCreight is a 
journey traversing many topics. 

‘*He knows everything about everything,” his 
students agree. 

Once a week or so, he meets with a small 
group of second-year students. They are a read- 
ing club, and right now they are discussing the 
works of Walker Percy and Robert Pirsig’s 
“Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance.” 

Any conversation with McCreight always re- 
turns to anatomy and to his anatomy students. 

“If you go through this and it’s not traumatic, 
you haven’t done it correctly,” McCreight 
laughs. The intense emotional experience of ex- 
ploring a human cadaver, the long and grueling 
laboratory sessions in the crowded room and the 
excruciating examinations all foster a special 
bond between those who suffer through it to- 
gether. 

And when it’s over? 

“You claim them for your own.” His smile 
appears once more. ‘‘To know they are out there 
contributing to society...you feel the endeavors 
are worthwhile.” 

Each year for the last 25 years, McCreight has 
thrown a party for his first-year anatomy stu- 
dents—a kind of ‘‘Whew! We made it!” cele- 
bration. He enlists the assistance of the whole 
neighborhood and begins weeks in advance, pol- 
ishing, scrubbing, baking—he even has the car- 
pets steamed: ‘‘I make several trips to the liquor 
store,” he admits, leaning forward with a grin. 

After 31 years of teaching Bowman Gray 
anatomy students to think for themselves and to 
look for the larger picture, Charles E. McCreight 
recently was awarded emeritus status. He had 
reached retirement age. His students bestowed 
upon him the highest award given a faculty 
member—the Award for Teaching Excellence. 

That was in the spring of 1983. If you call Mc- 
Creight this morning, you might catch him be- 
tween tutoring sessions, faculty meetings, med- 
ical school admissions interviews or a student ad- 
visory session. He applied for and received 
special permission to continue teaching, so most 
afternoons he’s tied up teaching gross anatomy 
or histology, or giving anatomy demonstrations 
to visiting groups of high school and college 
students. 

His appointment was renewed for one year 
with assurance that it would be renewed again. 

What drives him to continue? 

Anatomy is his life. —Oona M. Payne 


This profile of Dr. McCreight was written for 
GWTimes by Oona M. Payne, a communica- 
tions specialist for the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, who also did the photography. 
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General Bernard S. Waterman: 


Academic by Inclination 


by Stephanie Husik 


The photograph on General Bernard S. Water- 
man’s desk is of three generations of military 
men—himself, his son-in-law and his two grand- 
sons. He’s had the military bug for 65 years and 
it’s hereditary. 

An ‘‘academic by inclination,” Waterman 
has been associated with The George Washing- 
ton University since his army retirement. After 
earning his doctorate in business administration 
from the university in 1971, he taught for several 
years as an adjunct professor in the School of 
Government and Business Administration. But 
his ties to GW go even further back, to his first 
teaching assignment at the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces (ICAF), a division of the Na- 
tional Defense University at Ft. McNair in 
Washington, D.C. 

Fifteen years ago Waterman, a newly hired 
management professor at ICAF, volunteered to 
coordinate a cooperative degree program in bus- 
iness administration with GW. “‘I recognized the 
need for somebody who understood the process 
well and believed in the idea of a cooperative ad- 
vanced degree program to assume responsibility 
for arrangements from our point of view,” he 
says. Through the program, GW gave ICAF 
students credit toward a master of science degree 
for courses taken in the ICAF curriculum. The 
program has changed since then but Waterman, 
now associate dean at ICAF, still runs it with his 
counterpart at GW, Professor of Management 
David S. Brown. They, with Professor Charles 
Washington, inaugurated the Department of 
Public Administration’s sponsorship of the pro- 
gram four years ago, allowing ICAF students to 
earn a master of public administration degree in 
the management of national resources while they 
attend ICAF’s 10-month certificate-granting 
course in industrial preparedness and mobiliza- 
tion. ICAF students, typically senior military of- 
ficers and civilians involved in defense work, 
may substitute comparable MPA courses for 
ICAF electives and receive transfer credit for 
ICAF core curriculum courses to fulfill 30 out of 
a required 42 semester hours of course work for 
the MPA degree. The remaining 12 semester 
hours may be taken during summer sessions at 
GW after the ICAF program ends in June. 

Changing the emphasis from business to pub- 
lic administration meant introducing new 
courses into the program and reworking others, 
but Waterman thinks public administration 
matches the ICAF program more closely than 
business. ‘‘People in the Department of Defense 
are just as much public administrators as people 
in other government departments. The hinge pin 
is that business administration is generally 
oriented towards profit making and government 
administration isn’t. In government you deter- 
mine your needs,being prudent with the tax- 
payers’ money, and get your financing for your 
programs through the budget. Both military and 
civilian alike here are oriented towards the pro- 
gram approach so perhaps it makes better sense 
to have a degree program in public administra- 
tion,” Waterman says. 


Continuing education is not just an abstrac- 
tion for Waterman. At age 58, after serving in 
World War II as an artillery group commander 
in the Pacific and after earning an MBA degree 
from Harvard Business School, Waterman re- 
ceived his GW doctorate. ‘‘It was apparent to 
me that if I was going to be in academics and bea 
first-class citizen, I would have to have a doc- 
torate,’’ he says. Waterman found GW’s faculty 
congenial, and more importantly, receptive to 
older students. ‘‘By the time I walked across the 
stage, my teenage grandchild was in the audience 
watching,” he says. 

Growing up in Portland, Maine, a city sur- 
rounded by three army bases, Waterman was in- 
troduced to military life early. His grandfather 
worked at one of the posts and he remembers 
spending the day with him wandering among the 
soldiers. At age five he decided he wanted to be 
one. He enrolled in the ROTC program in high 
school and by graduation a military career was 
the only thing he wanted. ‘‘The notion of 
leading men and being professional in the most 
dedicated sense appealed to me,” he says. 

Waterman won an appointment to West Point 
in 1931. Being accepted to the military academy 
fulfilled a life-long dream, but he found the 
plebe welcome a bit overwhelming at first. ‘“By 
the second night I was seriously considering go- 
ing down to the trunk room, getting my suitcase 
and leaving. But I suddenly realized that I had no 
place to go. It was the depths of the Depression. 
You didn’t lightly leave any job expecting to find 
another.” After a few days he began to like 
school. ‘‘At least they didn’t put you in a mat- 
tress cover and dangle you over the rail like I 
heard they did elsewhere. Ours was a gentle- 
man’s hazing,” he says. ‘“They made you proud 
of yourself and your uniform and pretty soon 
that began to sink in. Unless you were a real 
mollycoddle you weren’t about to leave. I got 
bitten thoroughly by the bug and I’ve never yet 
gotten over it. It’s been 53 years. Pd probably 
still be in uniform if they’d have let me.” 
(Waterman retired from active military duty in 
1965 with the rank of brigadier general.) 

Waterman has been associate dean at ICAF 
for two years, and has ambitious plans for the 
school. ‘‘I want to push for ever higher faculty 
qualifications. It’s the sort of thing a dean ought 
to be concerned with—constantly fighting to im- 
prove the faculty. We want people to come here 
because the place is known as an outstanding 
educational institution,” he says. ICAF is as 
close as he comes these days to active military 
service but Waterman is satisfied. “I love the 
association with these exceptionally bright 
students... They’re the creme de la creme of the 
services.” 
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Two GW Journalism Grads 
Share Pulitzer 


Two reporters who cut their journalistic teeth at 
GW in the 1970s were named in April as sharers 
in the 1984 Pulitzer Prize for general or spot 
news reporting, as Newsday won that award for 
its coverage of the ‘‘Baby Jane Doe” case. 

B. D. Colen, BA ’73, and Joye Brown, BA 
°77, were members of the Long Island news- 
paper’s team that covered the controversial case. 

Colen, who during his GW years was the 
Washington Post’s campus correspondent, 
covering disruptions of the late Vietnam War 
period, joined the Post as a full-time staff 
member following graduation. His long history 
of interest in subjects involving medicine and 
ethics includes authorship of a book on the 
Karen Ann Quinlan case. In 1980 he began 
working for Newsday, where he is medical/sci- 
entific reporter and columnist. 

Joye Brown grew up in Washington, D.C., 
and served as editor-in-chief of The Hatchet in 
her senior year. Prior to joining Newsday, 
Brown held assignments with the Raleigh News 
& Observer and the Chicago Tribune. 
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Marshall First Recipient of Smith Award 
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Abbie Smith, right, presents the Abbie Oliver Smith Basketball Award to 
Kathy Marshall. 


Junior Kathy Marshall, who this season broke 
GW’s single season assist record and was the 
Atlantic 10 Conference’s top playmaker, was 
named in April as first recipient of the Abbie 
Oliver Smith Basketball Award. 

The Smith Award, which will be presented 
every other year, was created by GW Vice Presi- 
dent William P. Smith Jr. to honor his wife and 
to recognize the achievements of a member of 
the GW women’s basketball team. The award is 
designed to honor scholastic excellence as well as 
athletic performance; only those team members 
with a 3.0 or higher grade point average are eli- 
gible for the award. Marshall, who is a public af- 
fairs/economics major, earned a 3.7 grade point 


average; she has been named to the Columbian 
College Dean’s List four times. 

Abbie Oliver Smith, BSP ’53, MAE ’58, was a 
member of four GW intercollegiate teams, in- 
cluding the women’s basketball team, during her 
undergraduate days. In her early career she was a 
physical eduation teacher. In 1968 she returned 
to GW as an employee, serving first as assistant 
to the dean of the College of General Studies. 
She was named assistant director of Continuing 
Education for Women the following year and 
was appointed to her current position—assistant 
dean of the Division of Continuing Education 
and Summer Sessions—in 1981. 


Alumni in the News 
The ’20s 


F. M. Bird, LLM’25, a senior partner in the 
Atlanta law firm Alston and Bird, has received 
the Harvard Law School Association of Georgia 
Award for extraordinary service to the legal pro- 
fession in Georgia. Bird has served as president 
of the Lawyers Club of Atlanta, the Atlanta Bar 
Association and was chairman of the Georgia 
Board of Bar Examiners. 


The 30s 


GWTimes recently learned of the accomplish- 
ments of Tchi-Young Yun, BA’32, who from 
1945 to 1948 was chief secretary to Syngman 
Rhee. Among the many posts Yun has held 
throughout his 40 year career in the government 
of the Republic of Korea are chairman, commit- 
tee on National Defense and Foreign Affairs; 
member National Assembly; and Minister of 
Home Affairs; member, Senior Advisory Coun- 
cil to the President for State Affairs; and presi- 
dent, association of members of the National 
Assembly. 


The ’40s 


Robert F. Fleming, BA’41, was honored at the 
GW School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration’s third annual Alumni Recognition 
Reception with an Outstanding Alumnus 
Award. Fleming is president and director of Fol- 
ger Nolan Fleming Douglas Inc., a stock broker- 
age investment firm. 


The ’50s 


CIGNA International Corporation recently 
named Ernest Auerbach, BA’58, JD’61, presi- 
dent of its newly consolidated individual life and 


Alumni Authors 


The second edition of Metabolic and Endocrine 
Emergencies: Recognition and Management, by 
Habeeb Bacchus, MS’48, PhD’50, MD’56, has 
been published by University Park Press, Balti- 
more, Md., 1984. Bacchus is professor of medi- 
cine at Loma Linda University School of Med- 
icine and chief of Endocrinology and Metab- 
olism, Riverside General Hospital, Riverside, 
Calif. 


No one could accuse author Ruth Glick, BA’64, 
of resting on past laurels. So far in 1984 two of 
her books have been published with several more 
scheduled for completion before the new year. 
Don’t Tell ‘Em It’s Good for ‘Em (with Nancy 
Baggett and Gloria K. Greene), New York Times 
Books, New York, 1984, is a cookbook designed 
to help Americans lower the fat, salt and sugar in 
their diets. It was excerpted in the January 1984 
Family Circle magazine and is a Book of the 
Month Club Cooking and Crafts Club alternate 
selection. Also in 1984, Glick wrote Space At- 
tack (with Eileen Buckholtz), a juvenile adven- 
ture which includes participatory computer ac- 
tivities and is the first in a ten-book ‘‘micro 
adventure” series published by Scholastic 
Books. Glick and Buckholtz are responsible for 
writing four but have editorial responsibility for 
the entire series. In addition, Glick has found 
time to author several successful romance novels 
under a number of pseudonyms. 


Joan Korenblit, MAE’77, co-authored Lan- 
guage Arts Through Writing, a teachers’ writing 
guide. The authors conclude that thoughtful- 
ness, organizational skills and creativity are the 


foundations of competent writing and that stu- 
dents best learn to write by writing every day. 
Childrens Press, Chicago, Ill. 1984. 


Mark London, JD’79, is co-author (with Brian 
Kelly) of Amazon, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
N.Y., 1983. While Washington considered 
whether to join the International Monetary 
Fund in resuming billion-dollar loans to infla- 
tion-torn Brazil, the authors journeyed to the 
country and wrote, among other things, their 
reasons for believing that Brazil’s long term 
potential must not be disregarded. Amazon 
relates the experiences of the two authors on 
trips through the wilds of Brazil. London first 
went to the Amazon during a winter break while 
attending GW Law School. 


Neil Seldman, MIA’68, PhD’74, has written 
Waste to Wealth: A Business Guide for Com- 
munity Enterprise. Self-Reliance Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1984. Six waste recycling bus- 
inesses which are prime targets of opportunity 
for investment are described, with emphasis on 
‘how to get started.’ Seldman is director of waste 
utilization for the Institute for Local Self-Reli- 
ance, which he co-founded in 1974. 


Little in traditional pediatric training prepares 
physicians for the varied and complex moral 
situations they are confronted with daily. To 
meet this need, Thomas Silber, MA’79, associate 
professor of child health and development at 
GW and director of the Adolescent Outpatient 
Clinic at Children’s Hospital in Washington, has 
edited Ethical Issues in the Treatment of 


Children and Adolescents, Slack Inc., 
Thorofare, N.J., 1983. The volume is written 
within the framework of bioethics and draws 
upon the contributions of pediatricians, philos- 
ophers, theologians and lawyers, for systematic 
reflections on what is right and wrong in the 
practice of medicine. The book addresses some 
common ethical dilemmas in child health care. 
Each topic is analyzed both by application of 
classical works and through new contributions. 


In writing Sun Bear: The Path to Power, Wabun 
(Marlise James, BA’67) and Barry Weinstock 
have captured the love, warmth and passion for 
teaching of Sun Bear, founder of the Bear Tribe 
and modern day medicine man. The Bear Tribe 
sponsors Medicine Wheel gatherings and draws 
participants from around the world who share in 
ceremonies and study sessions about man’s rela- 
tionship to Earth. Says Sun Bear, ‘‘When you 
begin your day, like I do, by thanking the Creator 
for the gift of life, you begin to regain your abil- 
ity to hear the natural world around you.” Bear 
Tribe Publishing, Spokane, Wash., 1983. 


Wabun 
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group insurance operation in Reigate, England. 
Previously, Auerbach served as senior vice presi- 
dent of CIGNA International, a subsidiary of 
CIGNA Corporation which was formed in 1982 
by the merger of Connecticut General and INA 
Corporations. 


John J. Ford, BA’50, MA’75, has been elected 
vice president, government affairs, of AVCO 
Corporation. Ford, previously staff director of 
the House Armed Services Committee, has been 
the recipient of numerous awards, including the 
President’s Award of Naval Reserve Associa- 
tion, the only non-member of Congress to be so 
honored. 


Russell M. Roberts, BA’51, director of the 
Freedom of Information/Privacy Division of 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices, is the first recipient of the President’s 
Award for Distinguished Public Service pre- 
sented by the American Society of Access Pro- 
fessionals. The award consists of a $1,000 dona- 
tion in Roberts’ name to a scholarship fund or 
educational program which furthers effective 
administration of ‘open government”’ laws such 
as the Freedom of Information Act. Roberts’ 
award will be contributed to the FOI Intern Pro- 
gram sponsored by the Sigma Delta Chi Founda- 
tion of the Society of Professional Journalists. 
Two students will be selected to work in Wash- 
ington on first-ammendment and freedom-of- 
information issues and will be given work space 
and supervision by Journalism Department 
Chairman Philip Robbins and the GW journal- 
ism faculty. 


L. E. Steele, BS’50, was recently installed as 
president of the Federation of Materials Soci- 
eties. The organization, made up of ten major 
technical societies, seeks to advance materials 
science and engineering through interaction with 
other sciences and technologies and with the 
arts. Steele will serve a one-year term and follows 
as FMS president another GW alumnus, Eman- 
uel Horowitz, MS’56, PhD’63. Steele currently 
heads the Thermostructural Materials Branch at 
the Naval Research Laboratory in Washington. 


The Dallas Press Club has awarded June Welch, 
JD’51, the 1983 “Katie Award” for the ‘best 
feature radio story.’ Welch is chairman of the 
University of Dallas History Department. 


The ’60s 


Jeffery W. Bartlett, JD’68, has been named to 
the position of corporate secretary and general 
counsel for Stepan Chemical Company, head- 
quartered in Northfield, Ill. Bartlett was 
previously a partner in the Chicago law firm of 
Bartlett and Bartlett and has served as general 
counsel for the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Massachusettes Governor Michael Dukakis re- 
cently appointed Byron F. Battle, BS’68, to 
the position of undersecretary of international 
trade, in an effort to create a trade policy for the 
state and help local firms enter the international 
marketplace. Battle spent the last five years as a 
senior international economist with Arthur D. 
Little Company, and formerly served as special 
assistant to the secretary general of the Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment; earlier he was the United States Treasury’s 
assistant financial attache to the U.S. embassy in 
Paris. 


Paul R. Bergeron, BS’61, has been promoted to 
vice president of sales and marketing for Re- 
tired Persons Services, Inc., the largest private 
mail service pharmacy in the world. Bergeron 
was formerly director of sales and marketing. 


The University of California has appointed 
Richard Catalano, JD’63, director of labor rela- 


Auerbach 
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tions. Catalano is the chief negotiator and ad- 
ministrator of labor relations for the university 
and is responsible for developing and imple- 
menting policies and programs involving all 
organized labor activities. 


David M. Cooney, MIA’65, president and chief 
executive officer of Goodwill Industries of 
America, Inc., has been named a Distinguished 
Nixon Professor by Whittier College in Whittier, 
Calif. Cooney, a retired rear admiral, served as 
special assistant to the Secretary of the Navy and 
chief of information for the Navy Department 
before assuming the presidency of Goodwill. As 
Distinguished Nixon Professor, Cooney will 
deliver several lectures at Whittier. 


Duncan Lee Dieterly, MA’65, has a new position 
as an industrial/organizational psychologist 
with the Personnel Research Division of the 
Southern California Edison Company. Dieterly, 
adjunct professor at San Jose State and director 
of the industrial / organizational psychology pro- 
gram at the Pacific Graduate School of Psychol- 
ogy, also will remain associated with the Uni- 
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versity of San Francisco’s Professional Studies 
Programs. 


Jerome P. Feldman, MSE’63, DSc’71, of the 
David Taylor Naval Ship R&D Center in Beth- 
esda, Md., has been named Engineer of the Year 
by the Naval Material Command and was the 
NMC’s nominee for the National Society of 
Professional Engineers’ 1984 ‘‘Federal Engineer 
of the Year.” The head of David Taylor’s Sub- 
marine Dynamics Branch for the past 11 years, 
Feldman was selected for his work involving sub- 
marine motions. In particular, he was recog- 
nized for his comprehensive investigations con- 
cerning the design of the appendages and the 
prediction of motions of two submarine classes. 


Jean Lawrence, BA’66, has co-founded and 
become vice president of B&H Associates, a 
public affairs and micro-computerization firm in 
Washington, D.C. Lawrence had served as an 
assistant legislative counsel of the Aerospace In- 
dustries Association for more than 16 years. 


Yuma, Arizona, has chosen as its new city ad- 
ministrator Douglas Lowe, BCE’67, formerly 


90 Years Young 


And still growing. That’s the story on Colum- 
bian Women, GW’s alumnae group founded 
in 1894 for women students of Columbian 
College. Columbian Women, which sponsors 
scholarships for GW students, observed its 
90th anniversary during reunion weekend this 


April with a fashion show highlighting styles of 


the past 90 years, and a reception. Pictured 
above at the reception are, from left, Colum- 


bian Women’s President, Eleanor DeAngelis, 
University Historian Elmer Louis Kayser and 
Marion Wade Doyle, longtime member of Col- 
umbian Women who was the first woman 
president of the D.C. Board of Education. 
Marion Doyle, widow of former Columbian 
College Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, is—like 
the organization she has supported for so 
long—90 years young! 
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city manager of Watertown, N.Y. Lowe, who 
also served four years as the military version of a 
city manager for the Air Force in Michigan, says 
he’s “tickled pink—sunburned pink” about his 
new appointment and is ready to leave New 
York’s snowy winters for the Arizona sun. 


Our Lady of Lourdes Medical Center, Camden, 
N.J., has announced the election of Thomas C. 
McNamara, MD’69, to serve a one-year term as 
president of the medical staff. McNamara, a 
member of the center’s Division of Urologic 
Surgery, is now responsible for assessing needs 
and presenting physician concerns to the board 
of trustees and administration as well as oversee- 
ing professional and educational activities and 
monitoring quality assurance programs within 
the center. 


John Metelsky, BA’61, has won an Award for 
Excellence in a publications contest sponsored 
by the Society for Technical Communication 
(D.C. chapter), for a story on severe floods and 
drought plague in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador. 
As senior press officer with the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, Metelsky wrote 
about floods and drought that struck the An- 
dean countries, affecting more than five million 


people. 


James R.C. Miller, MEA’62, DBA ’70, has been 
appointed associate director, administration, at 
the U.S. Gypsum Company’s Graham J. Mor- 
gan Research Center in Libertyville, Ill. Miller 
most recently served as vice president, ad- 
ministration, of Wiss, Janney, Elstner Associ- 
ates, a consulting engineering firm that is a sub- 
sidiary of U.S.G. 


Edward H. Opack, BBA’61, has been appointed 
vice president, sales division of the New Haven 
office of Smith Barney, Harris Upham and Co. 


A. Herbert Ressing, MBA’68, has been named 
vice president for operations of the Life Under- 
writing Training Council, a nationwide life in- 
surance sales training organization offering 
courses to over 28,000 students. Ressing most 
recently served as director of external affairs 
and as project officer for the U.S. Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation; he was the first executive 
director of the National Council on Synthetic 
Fuels. 


Randy R. Ross, BS’67, has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor and awarded tenure 
at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Ross 
joined Holy Cross in 1981 after three years as a 
member of the School of Natural Sciences, In- 
stitute for Advanced Study in Princeton, N.J. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has announced the election of Henry Schmelzer, 
JD’68, to vice president, individual investment 
product development and marketing. Schmel- 


Miller 


McNamara 


zer’s responsibilities include product develop- 
ment and marketing of tax advantaged invest- 
ments as well as legal affairs of nine investment 
companies through which New England Life of- 
fers mutual funds through its securities sub- 
sidiary, NELESCO. 


Col. John L. Schmidt Jr., MBA’69, has been ap- 
pointed chief of staff of the U.S. Army Depot 
System Command. Prior to this appointment, 
Schmidt held the position of deputy for supply, 
maintenance and transportation at DESCOM 
Headquarters. 


John W. Snow, JD’67, has been selected ex- 
ecutive vice president of CSX Corporation by its 
board of directors. After several years of govern- 
ment service with the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, Snow joined Chessie System in 1977 
as vice president for government affairs. He has 
served as CSX senior vice president-Corporate 
Services since Nov. 1980, when CSX was formed 
by the merger of Chessie and Seaboard Coastline 
Industries. 


Robert F. Wexler, JD’66, has been appointed to 
the position of chief patent counsel for Petrolite 
Corporation, after serving as patent counsel 
since joining the company in 1982. Wexler served 
nearly 14 years as a patent attorney with the 
Monsanto Company before coming to Petrolite. 


The ’70s 


George H. Bowers, MBA’78, has been ap- 
pointed director of planning and productivity at 
Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Bowers is re- 
sponsible for developing opportunities to im- 
prove patient flow, costs and productivity and 
will assist in coordinating planning and produc- 
tivity throughout the hospital. 


Col. Dennis B. Bulger, MBA’76, is the new com- 
mander of the Belvoir Research and Develop- 
ment Center at Fort Belvoir, Va. Bulger had pre- 
viously spent a year with the Army Inspector 
General Agency and before that had been as- 
signed to the office of Army Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Research, Development and Acquisi- 
tion. 


Pratt & Whitney/Florida announced the pro- 
motion of Jason A. Chamberlain, MSA’74, to 
supervisor, systems and programming, respon- 
sible for managing the division’s computer in- 
formation center. 


James H. Cuer, MHC’73, director of the of the 
Veterans Administration Medical Center in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been appointed director of the 
VA Medical Center in Leavenworth, Kan. 


Air Force Lt. Col. Terrence T. Cunningham, 
MHC’74, received the 1983 Young Federal 
Health Care Administrator’s Award from the 
Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States. The award recognizes the outstanding 
contributions to federal health care management 
by members of the American College of Hospi- 
tal Administrators-Affiliated Association of 
Military Surgeons. 


Sharon G. Hadary, DBA’73, has been named 
director of communications for the Consumer 
Service Division of the IBM Corporation, 
Continued on the next page 
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located in Franklin Lakes, N.J. At the same 
time, her husband, Joseph B. Coyle, MSA’70, 
has been selected for promotion to the grade of 
captain in the U.S Coast Guard. 


David C. Hardison, MIA’72, has received the 
Presidential Distinguished Executive Rank 
Award, the highest award in civil service. Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Army Concepts Analysis Agency, 
Hardison was honored for his sustained extraor- 
dinary accomplishment in management of pro- 
grams of the U.S. government and for leader- 
ship exemplifying the highest standards of ser- 
vice to the public. 


Charles Bradwell Ish, MSA’72, has joined Sierra 
On-Line, Inc., the largest independent publisher 
of home computer software, as vice president of 
sales. Prior to his appointment, Ish served seven 
years as vice president for Heublein Wines. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced the appointment of Elizabeth F. Jarvis, 
MA’78, as museum curator. Jarvis oversees the 
collection of over 800 paintings and 5,000 ar- 
tifacts. Prior to her appointment at the Histori- 
cal Society, Jarvis directed public programs and 
volunteers at the Buten Museum in Merion, Pa. 
She also has held staff positions at the Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art, the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
and the Renwick Gallery in Washington, D.C. 


William T. Johnstone, JD’72, has been ap- 
pointed assistant postmaster general for govern- 
ment relations. Johnstone, who most recently 
served as the director of the department’s office 
of government liaison, joined the U.S. Postal 
Service in 1972. 


The commanding officer of the United States 
Marines contingent that was stationed in Beirut 
was Brig. Gen. James R. Joy, MSA’71. 
Throughout the difficult mission in Lebanon, 
Joy described the morale of his men as ‘high’ 
and expressed confidence in their capabilities. 
The tough assignment was fitting for Joy, who 
has numerous service medals including the 
Legion of Merit with ‘V’ Combat and the Re- 
public of Vietnam Cross of Gallantry with Silver 
Star. Joy also has served as the chief of staff at 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


Bayshore Community Health Services, Inc. has 
named Stephen D. Kay, MA’78, deputy ex- 
ecutive director of Bayshore Community Hospi- 
tal. Kay is responsible for hospital administra- 
tion and for the development and coordination 
of Bayshore’s 65-bed, five-story wing expansion 
program. Kay has been actively involved in the 
coordination of the health care facility’s long 
range planning program. 


James E. Kirk, MPC’74, has been named deputy 
commissioner for fiscal affairs of the South Car- 
olina Department of Mental Retardation. Kirk 
previously served in the Grant Services Unit of 
the Governor’s office. 


Lucinda E. Leonard, MBA’77, has been pro- 
moted to vice president, library services division 
of Informatics General Corporation. Leonard 
holds overall management responsibility for the 
division, which provides a variety of computer- 
ized library information services. Prior to join- 
ing Informatics, where she has served as director 


Oglesby Walker 


of the library services department since 1982, 
Leonard was coordinator of the Federal Library 
and Information Network of the Federal Library 
Committee. 


Bonnie MacCallum, MAE’71, received a 1983 
Honor Award from the Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance, for her distinguished service and out- 
standing contributions to the physical educa- 
tion profession. MacCallum is only the fourth 
public school teacher in the state ever to receive 
the award. State coordinator of the ‘‘Jump Rope 
for Heart” program sponsored by the American 
Heart Association, she recently was named the 
outstanding fund raising volunteer for 1982-83 
in the Northern Virginia chapter. 


Air Force Brig. Gen. Frances I. Mossman, 
JD’72, in 1983 became the first woman to ad- 
vance to star or flag rank in an armed forces 
reserve component. Mossman, mobilization as- 
sistant to the director of programs and evalua- 
tion, DCS/Programs and Resources in Wash- 
ington, also is a planning consultant and an in- 
structor in the arts at UCLA. 


Norman G. Oglesby, BS’70, MBA’71, has been 
appointed dean of the College of Business and 
Management at West Coast University in Los 
Angeles, Calif. Oglesby previously served as 
chairman of the Department of Management 
and Business Information Systems at Georgia 
College. A retired Naval Commander, Oglesby 
holds numerous military awards. 


Robert G. Perry, BA’70, was honored at the 
GW School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration’s third annual Alumni Recognition 
Reception with an Outstanding Alumnus 
Award. Perry, division manager of public affairs 
for AT&T, also is GW’s Annual Fund national 
chairman this year. 


Former GW basketball player Michael J. Sam- 
son, BA’79, MD’84, did not let his GW medical 
studies totally supplant his love for the sport. 
Samson, who made the 1980 British Olympic 
basketball team before returning to finish med- 
ical school, has once again in 1984 made the 
British Olympic squad. 


The MITRE Corporation has promoted Pamela 
Walker, MS’78, to head the Engineering and 
Safety Systems Department for the firm’s 
Metrek Division. One of Walker’s primary re- 
sponsibilities is managing MITRE’s work pro- 
gram dealing with issues surrounding treatment 
and disposal of toxic and hazardous materials. 
Prior to joining MITRE in 1975, Walker was a 
biochemist for Litton Bionetics and Meloy 
Laboratories. 


The ’80s 


Susan L. Abbott, MAE’80, has been named 
manager, technical services, for the newly formed 
Spice Mill Division of McCormick and Com- 
pany, Inc. Abbott, who joined McCormick in 
1970 as a chemist for the Corporate Analytical 
Services Group, has been quality control super- 
visor at McCormick’s Hunt Valley and Light 
Street plants and, since 1980, has served as 
manager of technical services for the grocery 
products division at the Light Street plant. 


Francis D. Gomez, MSA’82, has retired from 
the foreign service to become a partner in the 
Washington firm of International Business 
Communications, a media, public relations and 
investment consulting firm. He was formerly 
deputy assistant secretary of state for public af- 
fairs and director of foreign press centers for the 
U.S. Information Agency. 


Richard Kowalewski, JD’81, has been promoted 
to director, transportation, rail fleet and legal 
matters, for Farmland Industries, Kansas City, 
Mo. Kowalewski is responsible for the operation 
of Farmland’s private rail car fleet and all 
transportation legal matters. Kowalewski spent 
several years in Washington as a research asso- 
ciate for the National Transportation Policy 
Study Commission and as a staff member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives Public Works 
and Transportation Committee. 


Maria J. Rodriguez, BBA’82, has joined Camp- 
bell Communications Inc., a Rockville, Md., 
public relations and marketing communications 
firm. Rodriguez is responsible for all media rela- 
tions components of client communications 
campaigns, primarily in health and education re- 
lated areas. She also coordinates distribution 
and evaluation of several national public service 
campaigns. 


Bodyguard Industries, Inc., a subsidiary of Tel- 
co Products Corporation, has named Leslie 
Schreibman, BBA’81, marketing coordinator 
for the firm. Schreibman is responsible for 
administration and training in Bodyguard’s sales 
division. Prior to joining the firm, Schreibman 
was area manager for the Game Division of 
Twentieth Century Fox Video. 


in Memoriam 


Keith E. Bailey, BS ’70, Nov. 17, 
Arlington, Va. 

Albrecht Paul Barsis, BEE ’48, Dec. 18, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Walter E. Barton, LLB ’14, Oct. 21, 
Washington, D.C. 


Irene Smith Brittingham, AB ’56, MA ’60, 
Sept. 27, Washington, D.C. 

Mildred Brown, MAE ’33, Nov. 18, 
Washington, D.C. 

William F. Bullis, MAE ’51, Oct. 4, 
Potomac, Md. 

Roland T. Carr, AA ’34, Dec. 15, 
Washington, D.C. 

Stewart Clapp, BA ’37, MD ’37, Oct. 12, 
Kensington, Md. 

Anne W. Claudius, BA ’36, LLB ’57, July 15, 
El Paso, Texas 

Thomas M. David, LLB ’33, Jan. 4, 
Burke, Va. 

Pamela Decker, MAE ’83, Nov. 9, 
Washington, D.C. 

Thomas H. Donahue, LLB °42, Oct. 26, 
Peterborough, N.H. 

Dale E. Doty, LLB 48, Aug. 19, 

Falls Church, Va. 

Albert J. Esgain, LLM ’60, Nov. 2, 
Naples, Fla. 

Peter Floyd, MSA ’79, Aug. 8, 
Emmitsburg, Md. 


Dudley Gordon, MS ’71, Nov. 15, 
Cambridge, Md. 


Alumni Service Awards Presented 


Reunion Weekend concluded on a high note 
Saturday night, April 14, with the GAA’s pres- 
entation of 1984 Alumni Service Awards at the 
annual presentation/dinner dance. Recipients 
were Douglas H. Carter Sr., MBA ’68; John L. 
Chaney Jr., BA ’53, LLB ’57; William H. 
Cooper, MD *49; Annmarie Emmet, BBA ’74; 
Alan Kay, BA ’57, JD ’59; Andrew A. Kerhulas 
Jr., BS ’73; Andrew Kolaitis, BBA ’74; Russell 
Craig Lindner, JD ’80; Roye Lowry, BA ’41, 
MA ’47; Thomas V. Lydon, BA ’72; Eric S. 
Mendelsohn, BS ’67; Malcolm O’Hagan, DSc 
68; Ruth Helm Osborn, MAE ’°46, EdD ’63; 
Charles K. Schanker, BBA ’66, JD ’69; Harvey 


D. Snyder, EdD ’78; and Alexander Whitaker, 
JD ’72. 

Continuing the tradition of recognizing uni- 
versity faculty and friends who have contributed 
to the success of programs sponsored by the 
GAA and the Alumni Relations Office, also 
honored were Barton Alexander, Diane Apos- 
tolos-Cappadona, L. Thompson Bowles, Peter 
J. Caws, A. E. Claeyssens Jr., Heather Faulk- 
ner, Paul B. Malone III, Anthony J. Mastro, 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Dennis S. O’Leary, Ber- 
nard Reich, Beverly Reynolds, William M. 
Reynolds, Robert C. Rutledge, Teresa M. 
Schwartz, and Chung-wen Shih. 


GAA President Nancy B. Dudley (far left) and 
Alumni Relations Director Sandra Lear (far 
right) are pictured above with several 1984 
Alumni Service Award winners. From left, 
front row: John L. Chaney Jr., Ruth Helm 


Osborn, Annmarie Emmet and Eric S. Men- 
delsohn; back row: Harvey D. Snyder, Doug- 
las H. Carter Sr., Russell Craig Lindner, 
Thomas V. Lydon and Malcolm O’Hagan. 


March 31, Washington, D.C. 


Guido E. Mazzeo, professor emeritus of 
romance languages and former chairman of 
the Department of Romance Languages, June 
5, Washington, D.C. 


Emma Holle Busey, 10-year GW staff member 
who since 1976 served as executive secretary to 
the provost and vice president for academic af- 
fairs, June 13, Washington, D.C. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 


Angelo M. Williams, MD 732, July 22, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Andrew J. Wilson, AA °47 , Oct. 31, 


Damon Mott Gunn, LLM ’56, Nov. 5, 
Washington, D.C. 


Jose T. Ibanez, BA ’41, Jan. 8, 1983, 


Isla Verde, P.R. 
Thomas W. Holland, professor emeritus of 


pe > Daa BS ’25, MS ’30, Nov. 11, Bethesda, Md. economics, May 14, Washington, D.C. Contributions in Dr. Mazzeo’s memory may 
aS a Irving Yochelson, JD ’29, Oct. 10, Contributions in Dr. Holland’s memory may be sent to the Gelman Library Gift Fund, 701 
Margery (Mrs. Elmer Louis) Kayser, AB ’23, Fenwick, Md. be sent to the Gelman Library Book Fund, Gelman Library, The George Washington 
Nov. 18, Washington, D.C. Room 201 Gelman Library, The George University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Graham Lucas, AB 38, Oct. 20, St. Simon Faculty/Staff Deaths piven sn iy iia "aai A C. N. Murty, associate research professor of 
Island, Ga. A. D. Britt, professor of chemistry, May 30, j pathology, GW Medical Center, March 22, 
Accokeek, Md. E. J. B. Lewis, professor of accounting, Washington, D.C. z: Z~ 


Jane B. Maddox, BAE ’33, Sept. 26, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


James Mills Sr., 
Riverdale, Md. 


Sol R. Neidorf, BA ’51, Oct. 30, Miami, Fla. 


DBA ’65, Nov. 18, 
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On-Campus Events 


September 5, October 3—First 


| Wednesday Lectures 
| This popular free lecture series leads off 


the 1984-85 academic year on Sept. 5 with 
Visiting Lecturer in Religion Diane 
Apostolos-Cappadona’s presentation of a 
lecture on the Whistler Exhibition at 
Washington’s Freer Gallery. Then on 

Oct. 3, John F. Latimer, professor 
emeritus of classics, will lecture on 
“Bridging the Gender Gap.” Location for 
lectures is the Marvin Center Continental 
Room, 800 21st St., NW. Lectures begin ai 
8 pm; dinner is available, starting at 6:30 
pm, by making reservations directly with 
the GW University Club on the third floor 
of the Marvin Center, 676-6610. To en- 
sure lecture seating, reserve at least two 
days in advance by calling 676-6435. 


September 12-October 10—Alumni Art 
Exhibition 

The Alumni Relations Office and the 
Department of Art are sponsoring the sec- 
ond GW Alumni Art Exhibition, which 
will hang in the Dimock Gallery, Lower 
Lisner Auditorium, 730 21st St., NW. 
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Honorary chairman is Franz Bader of the 
Franz Bader Gallery. All alumni, families 
and friends are invited to the opening 
night reception from 5 to 7 pm on 

Sept. 12. Reservations: 676-6435. 


September 20-October 3—Kenyan Safari 
Travel with fellow GW alumni on an 


| occupancy). 


October 18-November 1—All Aboard for 
the Orient Express 

This venture aboard the famous Orient 
Express starts from London, where you 
will enjoy a tour of the city, including 
Buckingham Palace and the Tower of 
London. Then you go to Paris to visit the 
Louvre, the Palais Royal Gardens, the 
Left Bank, and Eiffel Tower. The train 
will then proceed to Italy, where in Venice 


November 10—Fall Tennis Tournament 
All alumni, students, faculty and staff are 
invited to participate in the fall tourna- 
ment, One cautionary word from Alumni 
Relations—intermediate and advanced 
play are expected to dominate the com- 
petition. Food, beverages, prizes and 
mementos will be included in the event, 
which is scheduled at the Arlington Y 
Tennis and Squash Club, 3400 N. 13th 
St., Arlington, Va. The club features 
whirlpools, steam rooms, men’s and i 
women’s locker rooms, and free parking. 
Cost is $10 per participant. Entries ac- 
cepted on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Information: 676-6435. 
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Kirsten Olsen graduated from The George Washington | 
University May 6, 1984, with a double major in journal- 
ism and political science/public policy. During her three 
years at GW (Kirsten managed to complete her course 
work in three years instead of the usual four), she has been 
captain of the GW cheerleaders, a news editor for The 
Hatchet, an editor for the Cherry Tree, a member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa, an organizer of the GW Town 
Meeting opinion forum, and a participant on a number of 
committees concerning life on campus. In recognition of 
her contribution toward improving GW life, Kirsten 
received one of the five GW Awards given to students for 
1983-84. 

As the school year drew to a close, with graduation in- 
vitations in the mail and final exams looming as the last 
hurdles for the Class of ’84, the GWTimes asked Kirsten 
to keep a diary of her last few days as a GW student. Ex- 
cerpts from her record 
begin on page 1. 
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